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jmZS  ON  A  FLYING  SCHEDULE 

Some  homemakors  may  think  they're  up  in 
the  air  v/hen  it  comes  to  neal  planning. 
But  this  family  job  is  a  dovm  to  earth 
proposition  compared  with  the  planning 
done  by  cooks  and  food  managers  v/lio 
prepare  the  meals  for  »ur  aviators. 

Air  quartermaster  chefs  must  think  in 
terms  of  "up  in  the  air".  Scheduling 
meals  for  the  Amy  Air  Forces  requires 
a  knowledge  of  good  nutrition,  plus  the 
ability  to.  adapt  those  rules  to  high 
altitude  flying. 

What  our  aviators  sat  may  affect  tlie  sucw 
cess  of  a  flying  mission.    Unless  all  the 
men  are  able  to  \7ork  at  peak  efficiency, 
the  safety  of  the  crew  is  endangered. 
At  high  altitude,  di;jestive  pr'^cesses  are 
slovred  doi'm  by  decreased  oxygen  pressure, 
by  cold  and  even  nervous  tension.  So 
the  men  must  get  carefully  selected  diets 
before  and  during  flights. 

Air  Corps  Chefs  Use  Special  Menus 

The  Air  Quartermaster  in  Washington  has  vrorked  out- special  menus  that  are 
followeci  by  cooks  in  the  field  kitchens  'There  our  air  forces  £;re  located. 
Carbohydrates .. .the  starch  and  sugar  foods... form  a  dominant  part  of  pro- 
flight  and  in-flight  meals.     Those  foods  digest  rapidly  and  easily  axid  make 
energy  quickly  available.     Bread,  potatgos^.TiOodles,  spaghetti  and  macaroni 
are  favorites.'   Sugar  is  obtained  in  dos sorts ...  cakes,  cookies  and  puddings... 
jams  and  jellies. 

Vegetables  L&Jst  BG.\'lell  Cooked 

Vegetables  for  air-borne  meals  must  bo  vfell-cooked.    Y/hen  th-e  cells  are 
broken  dovm  by  cooking,  the  vegetables  are  more  easily  digested.     Ones  in 
popular  use  are  carrots,  string  beans,  tomatoes,  squash,  .svre^t  potatoes, 
peas  and  spinach. 

The  bulky  vegetables  with  a  large  percentage  of  cellulose ...  such  as  cabbage 
and  brussel  spr outs ,. .are  avoided  in  excessive  quantities  for  flight  meals. 
But  of  course,  the  aviators  can  have  them  V'/iisn  they  return  to  the  base. 

"Jfust"  List  for  Air-Borne  Meals 

Other  foods  generally  avoided  for  those  air-borne  dinners  are  fats  and  pro- 
teins.   Fatty  foods  are  slow  to  digest.     Protein  foods,  too,  hEve"staying" 
qualities  and  are  used  sparingly.    Hovrover,   some  meat,  fish,  poultry,  eggs 
or  milk  are  included  to  make  the  meal  mor  0  a  ttractive  and  palatable. 


Fruits  avQ  prefer  rod  canned  or  stowed.    Raw  fruits  vrith  a  high  fibre  content 
are  of f ' the' li st  of  , high'*altitudc  foods.    Plenty  of  drinking  water  and 
liquids  are  on  the  "must"  list* 

■Any  deficiency  in  thrr,  di^t  is.  roEido  up  vxhen  aviators  return  from  a  flight, 

■  It*g  not  nOcossary 'and  sQmotimos  not  practical  to  reach  a  balance  v/ith 

'  evfjry 'moai ,  'but  thp  balance  during  an  over-all  period, such  as  an  entire 

■  .day . . ;  i  s .  always'  adoquate.  .f  or  our"  flying  meu»   '  -s.. 

How  Flight  Field  Kitchen  Prepares  Food 

As  for  Tiow'thosQ  meals  are  propaxed.    When  a  mission  is  scheduled,  the  flight 
field  kitchen  is  cralled*     ThQ.food  manager  is  given  the  number  of  meals  re- 
quired and  the  time",  whfjn,  thp  food  will  bo  picked  up,  '  ^'  ■.  ■  ,  • 

Since  food  that  goes  on  flight  must  bo  of  peak  quality,  if  s  ;Usually 
not  prepared  more  than  two  hours  ahead  of  flight  time.     It's  packed  in  in- 
sulated, immaculately  clean  cabinets. 

Those  cabinGts,  or  food  warmers,  are  17  inches  square  by  11  inches  deep, 
Each  holds  enough  food  and  hot  drinks  for  six  men.     In  tha  tpp  drawer  of  tho 
cabinet  are  stored  silverware  and  foods  that  aro  to  be  eaten  c old. sand- 
wiches, fruit,  cako» 


Tho  rest  of  the  cabinet  is  electrically  heated.     The  upper  section  of  tho 
heated  compartment  holds  six  1-pint  cups  for  'soup^anS  six  1-pint  beverage 
cu,ps  for  coffee  or  hot  drinks.     The  lov/er  half  contain  six  partionod  food 
trays.    And  here's  a  seimple  monu.-.  .tomato  soup,  swiss  stoak,  potodso  cakes, 
buttorod  pea's  ,  rolls,  appj.e  cobbler  and  coffee.  '  .    .•    ,  . 


SHREDS  OF  CARROT 


Carrots  from  Texas  and ' Calif ornia ^ are  in  the 
bumper  crop  list  right  how,  -  Besides.. their 
abundant  amounts  of  vitamin  A,  carrots  aro  . 
also  a  fairly  good  source  of  niacin,  ribo- 
flavin, calcium  and  iron.     The  increased  pop- 
ularity of  carrots  in  the  last  fow  years  might 
Y/oll  be  justified  by  nutritiye  valuq  alone. 

For  vajioty  in  serving,  you  might  wish,- to 
tell  your  listeners  to  cook  carrots  with  the  ■ 
outside  leaves  of  celery,    iind  shroddod  car- 
rots and  cabbage  make  a  simple  salad  that's 
in  season  throughout  tho  year* -  ..But  stress  ■ 
shredding  these  vegetables  a  s  .i;ioar'  serving 
time  as  possible  to  consorva  .f  ood  valuo,,, 
especia,lly  vitamin  C.  '   ..  .-. 

Carrots-,  ■  you' 11  find  on  page  9^  aro  listed  ' 
as  a  "Bdst-6uy"  at  key  Sout<hw-est  :markots. 


)? 
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COMMON  DENOMINATOR 


"Wax  the  floors  this  morning?  Did 
-  Johnny -take  his,  vitamins-  "bcforo  h-e, 
Avont  to  the  store  for  tho  f ly .pa.fJQr?" 
Those  couM   bo  quite  ordinarj''  questions 
in  the  minds  of , a .number  of  your  lis- 
teners on  any  springtiriE  housekeeping 
-day. 

."Polish  the  silverware,  '  Sharpen  a. lead 
pencil.  -.Get  some  water  colors  for  -the 
youngsters.    l/Tondor  if  the  man  is'  com- 
ing to  repair  that  chipped  place  in  the 
sink?"' 

^Nothing  exciting  a  bout  things  like '  that. . 
but. . .whether  you  aro  surprised  or  not,., 
ever.yone  of  the  items  we  have  mentioned 
does  have  something  in  comiadni..  :And' 
that  something  is  so  close.ta  hiorao' that 
folks  just  do  it  (a's  a  jnattei- ^.df  .■■csc.ureo, 
or  (vfo  hate  to  say  it)  overlook  it  com- 
pletely. 


What  we're  driving  at  .  is  that  everyone  of  the  items  wo  mentioned. ,  ,flQ,or 
v^ax,  vitamins, ,  .fly  paper ,   silver  polish,  lead  pencils water  colors',.  . 
enamel  cement  and  many,  many  more  require  fat,  or  its  by-products  in  manu- 
facture. .  . 

Yes,  even  vitamin  capsules  contain  nicotinic  .acid  and  the  capsules  them- 
selves are  made  fr  om  a  f  £1  t  by-prbduc't,  too'.    'All  this  is'  a  round  abolit  yj"ay 
of  sti7ossing  the  importance  of  household '  sal^fage  of  fats.  '         '  ' 


•      .      •  •  • 

Our  peace  time  sources  have  been  cut. 
off  by  the  vrar  in  the  Pacific,  50  we 
.must  makeup  our  deficit  here  at  home,_. 
Home  needs  are  sme.ll  compared  to  re- 
quirements for  fats  and  oils  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 


- 


Explosives,  vaccines,  industrial  and  . 
domestic  soaps,  and  even  the  dravdng •> .  . 
of  highly  strategic  copper  wire,  and, 
shell  casings  are  dependent  on  a  pro- 
duct  vihich  can  bo  furnished  right  from 
your  listener's  kitchens. 

And  while  we're  on  the  subject,  it^s  ., 
good  to  bear  in  mind  that  no  practical 
homemakcr  is  going  to  overlook  the  four 
cents  and  two  red  ration  points  she  can 
, get  from  her  grocer  for  every  pound  of 
salvaged  fat  she  delivers  to  him. 


CAP  m  THE  MILK  BOTTLE 


Even  though  WG^ro"  netii'ing  bur  soa-fion  of  flush  milk  production,  tho  War 
Food  Admrnistratibn  is  goint  to  oontinuo  limitations  on  tho  amount  of 
milk  and  croam  that  may  bo  sold  to  civilians. 

Thoso  salos  quotas  vdll  be  nocopsary  so.  tl\^t         incr'ea'so  in  milk  pro- 
duction can  be  diverted  to  making  more  butter /"ciieose  and  evaporated  milk. 

Limitations  Sot  at  All-Timo  High 

Thoso  limitations  on  fluid  milk  will  not  be  noticed  too  much  because  milk 
sales  are  sot  at  an ■all-timp  high.    You'll  remember,  fluid  milk  and  croam 
sales'  in  all  major  cities  of  the  nation  are  under  quotas.    At  present, 
most  dairies -can  deliver  110  percent  of  tho  fluid  milk  they  sold  in  Juno 
1943... a  high  month  for  civilian  uso. 

Cream  sales  in  most  markets  are  now  at  90  porccrit  of  the  June  1943  baso 
poriod.     If  milk  and  croam  sales  should  increase  now  over  that  baso  period, 
it  vjould  moan  a  reduction  in  civilian  supplies  of  manufactured  dairy  product^ 

In'  somo  areas,  of  course,  during  the  flush  spring  milk  producti on -period, 
there  may  bo  more  milk  than  local  manufacturing  plants  can  handle.  If 
this  dcvolops,  then  tho  War  Food  Adminigtration  vdll  pormit  dairies  to 
adjust  thoir  milk  and  croam  sales  quot.rfs  upward  during  May  and  Juno,  Thoro 
are  ho  restrictions  on  tho  amount  of  cottage  cheese  that  can  be  made. 

Why  Salos  Quotas  ^^ust  Be  Obsorvod 

If  you  v/ondnr  why  sales  quotas  must  bo  strictly  obs(irved,  here  are  somo 
figures.     The  V/ar  Food  Administration  says  that  war  neods  for  all  dairy 
products  in  1945  v/ill  take  about  21  bi.llion  pounds  of  milk  out  of  a  possible 
record  production  of  120  billion  pounds. 

Fluid  milk  and  cream  consumption  by  civilians  vdll  probably  take  another  55 
billion  ■  pounds.     This  -is  10  billion  pounds  mere  milk  than  was  used  by 
civilians  in  pre-war  years.     Thus,,  only  about  44  billion  pounds  will  bo  left 
for  all  other  diary  products  as  Compared  with  60  billion  pounds  used  this 
way  in  pre-war  years. 


THE  L^y  OF  THE  Mt) 


You  can  get  a  -.slant  on  vrhat  gardeners  are  inter ested 'an  thes^e  days  from 
the  questions  pouring  in  to  Victory  Garden  Headquar'ters  iri.Tlasliington,  D»C. 

"Give  me  land,.a"  ,s§^ms  to  be  the  theme  song  of  many  gardsners  now.  And 
victory  Garden  Headquftptdr«^  ref(rrs  these  gardeners  to  local  victors'- 
garden  chairmen,  to  local  radio  programs  on  gardening  and  to  garden  pages 
of  local  nev/spaper 

,    ,  .  .Victory  Garden  Centers 

Jfeny  cities,  have  a  victory  garden  center,  an"  of f ice  of  volunteer  or  city 
employed  tac  rkors,  to  put  would-be  gardeners  in  toutjh  v^ith  vacant  plots. 
Maybe  there's  such  a  headquarters  in  your'  city.     If  there  is,  it  would  be 
helpful  if  you  would  tell  your  listeners  about  it,  ■'If  not,  ajvd  your  area 
needs  such  a  service,  naybe  you  can  lend  a  hand  to  start  one. 

plant  tomatoes  or  beans 
■entirely  on  the  locale-. 

tions  coming  in,  your 
■   hear  you  say,  "This 
put  out  those  tomato 
•  perhaps  a  word  of 
"Don't  be  fooled  by 
weethar  ■  we've  had. 
ger  of  killing  frost 
ting  out  tender  plants 
peppers,"  Information 
v/hat  can.be  had  from 
your  area  or  from  the 
gar d.en .  bul  le  tin  „ 

How  much  f erti  lizer  do  I.  ;nee,d  .f  or  a,  small  garden?     That^s  only  one  question 
about  fertilizing.     The  answers  to  questions  like  this  vary  in  different 
■parts  of  the  country.    Here  again, you  can  get  the  answers  for  your  locality 
from  the  garden  bulletin  .of  your,  state  Agricultural  Col'legfe  or  from  the 
local  Victory  Garden  leader  in  your  town. 

TRAVEL  ROOTS 

Bunched  beets  from  Texas  are  still  traveling  the  produce  trails  of  the 
country  in  goodly  number. 

Beets  are  one  of  the  few  garden  vegetables  that  can  be  eaten  en  toto-*,, 
leaves  and  root.     Originally,  only  the  leaves  were  eaten  as  "greens",  but 
as  the  result  of  gradual  cultivation  the  size  and  sweetness  of  the  roots  ^-^^ 
have  been  increased. 

Now  Tdaile  it* s  the  beet'  root  that  is  the  chief  production  feature  of  this 
crop,  the  leaves,  .-.especially  the  young  tender  ones ...  should  not  be  over- 
looked.    They're  a  good  source  of  vitamin  A. 


What^  s  the  right  time  t 
ojf  corn?    This  depends 
Judging  from  the  ques- 
listeners'll  like  to 
is  a  fine  time  to 
plants,  etc,"  or 
warning  guch  as 
early  csprlng 
Be  sure  the  dan- 
is  past  before  set- 
such  as  tomatoes  and 
about  when-to-plant  - 
experienced  gardeners  i 
State  College  of  Agricul 
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JixRFUL  JaHGON 

.V, 'f  , 

If  you've  wondered  about  home  food  preservation  in  1945 .. '.'there  will  be  a 
no'ed -f^ri'-ov  !ry'  garden  and- for  all  of  tho  homo  canning  that  can  bo  done 
this'  yoar;"     That ^-s' VifF'A's  "Judge  Marvin  Jones  speaking. 

And  Judge  Jones  gods  on-  to  say,  "Tho'go^'hwin  projects  in  tho  homo  will  help 
relievo  the  problem  of  'r.nadequate  lib'or'Tbr  production  and  for  processing 
and  -vdill'  help  roliovo'  the  burden  of •  vJarti^b  transportation.     The  surest 
way 'to  "guarantee  a  full'  supply  of  fruits'  aiTid  vegetables  for  homo  use  is  to 
grow  a  garden  and  dfo  as' much  home  cannihg  a'S'  possible." 

'  •    '  ■'         ■  1944  'Homo  Preserved  Food  To-tal's  S-g  Million  Quarts 

Last  year,   soven  out  of  every  ten  households  in  tho  nation.. .or  about 
^  -  24,800,000  households  preserved  fruits 

and  vegetables,  according  to  a  survey  made 
y^'"*:^  by  the  Bureau  of  Agr iculturtil  Economics. 

■  •-  .      ''^--Iy  '  "^^  all,  these  households  put  up  a  total  of 

^      ■■  '   .       '        ,     almost  thro^'  and  a  .'hBlf.  billion  quarts. 


//  That  home-canned  fo(jd  accounted  for  noarly 

■•/  •,.    ■  ■      ■     ha.lf  the  canned  vegBtab'les  and •  f  p,r  .tvfo- thirds 

^  '/ ■  ,      of  the  Canned  jfruits  that  made 'up  our  total 

civi  lian ,  suppl,y  of  canned  goods.   .Thanks  to 
hone  cannersj  -.: there  was  more  food  not  only 
for  tho  people  at  home,  but  also  for  our 
.armed  forces  an,d  our- s-,1  lies.  ' 

••.         '    This  year,  the  need -for- home  food  preservation 
is  even  greuter  than  it  v/as  in  1944.  The 
supply  of  commercieilly  canned  fruit  s'and 
vegetablas  available  to  civilians  is  le  ss 
than  at  any  time  during  tho  war, 

Eyon  after  the  .^Taif-.  in  Sur^p-o  is  over,  the  .dem-and  fcr  cartned  fbddstuff-s  Will 
continue  to:  be  gredt:.    ''FA  vri.  11.  continue'  tc  set- a sid^?. part  of  the  CGmmercial 
pack  to  meet  military  requirements  on  the  Pacific  front. 

That's  why  home  canning  is  one  of  tho  most  i^mportant  wartine  programs  Ori' ithe 
1945  home  front.     It-^-s  up  to  the  home,  canner  to  help  fill  the  gap  between  V 
supply  and  demand.    Home  cannors  are- ,-a sk& d  to, -d.o  an  even -"better  job  than  : 
they  did  in  1944.  .,.    .  .  ,        ,         •  ,• 


•       Swing  tho  Undecided  Group  on  the  Right  Side 

The  BAE  survey  shows  that  about  the  same  number,  of  home ■  canner s  who  preserved 
food  in  1944  will  do  so  again  in  1945..    in  addition,  there's  a  sizeable 
group  undecided  whether  to  put  up  any  .foods  at  home.     An  incr-ease  in  home 
canning  will  depend  on  this  group.     If  these  women  realize  the  urgent  need 
we  knovf  what  their  decision  will  be.    Y.ou' can  help  by  telling- .your  listeners 
how  important  it  is  that  they  do  their  part  in  the  home  food  pr.e^ervation 
program  this, year. 


■  8* 


.  '    BOm  SPRING  SHOOTING 

Favorable  spring  vrenther  is  inspir'ing 
••    -  the  asparagus- perennial  to  do;  a..'hit  of  .  r 
early  shooting.    You  know,  it ♦ s 'hot  the  ' 
;.  ^,     fruit  of  the  asparagus  that  is  eaten. . 
but  the  yoking:  shoots  which  cone  from  the  ."' 
■^Heshy  root.     Tke  root  is  a  perennial  and  / 
i't  throv/s  put  fresh  stalks  from-eyqs.*  .rathe.r 
'■■     ;    ..  ■    like  the  eyes  of  a  potato. 

-     .         r Ordinarily,  most  of  the  asparagus  on  the  nation's 
markets  this  early  v/ould  be  from  California,  This 
.state  .produces  over  half.,  of  the  country's  commercial 
crop,  and  April  is  one  of  the  peak  months  for  ship- 
ments. * 

This  year  because  of  .balmy  spring  days  in  the  A'^lantic 
Coast  States,'  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  have  started  their  asparagus  to  market  much  earlier. 


Normariy,  April  is  the  big  month  for  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  asparagus 
with  Neif/'  Jersey  and  'Pennsylvania  active  in  May.     This  earlier  start  in  New, 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  will  pro-cide  a  longer  season  for  asparagus  if  grow- 
ing weather • continues  favorable,   '  . 

During  May  and  June,  producing"  sections  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
Ohio  provide  a  large  portion  of  supplies  for  that  territory «with  Tfashington 
and  O-regon  then  taking^  care  of  the  J'acific  Northwest  itBrkets. 

Small  amounts  of  Texas  asparagus  are  showing  up  at  southwest  markets. 


*  '       *•       ■'■  PEPPERED  WORDS 

Pepper '  supplies  for  1945  are  below  those  of  la'st.yoaf  .  So  this  spice  will. 
cdntinuQ' under  tighter •  regulation  by  the  War  Food.iidministration.-  \- 

Our  pepper  comes  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  India,  and  the  war 
with  Japan  has  cut  off  shipments  from  the 
N»  'E«  I*    While  the  war  has  not  .entirely 
prevented  shipment  from  India,  the    ex»  ■ 
portable  quantity  of  pepper  is  small  and 
a  limited  quantity  for  military  use  only 
is  expected.  - ..  ... 

Fortunately  there  were  darge'  stocks  of  :  ■'■ 
pepper  on  hand  in  this  country  when  the 
war  broke  out-, "  and       portioning  them     '  • 
out  we ■ haVo  beoh  able  t&  meet  essential     . ' 
hedds  for  this,  spice  dijring  the  last 
three  yearns-.'-" 


Spice  Packers  ITork  Under  ^Juart^rly  Qupta  l^■•■^JT' 

Distributlon'i.s  dpn'q,  by.  spice  packers' who  work -under  a  quarterly  quota 
set  up  fythe.  Vfer  Food.  Administration.     If  you've  noticed  a  scarcity  of 
pepper  on  your  grocer *s  shelves,  it's  because  our  inventory  supplies 
have  been  gradually  reduced  and  sp  in  turn  haye^  the^  q^uotas, 

During  April",  Maj/-.  anij^june.,  packers  are  allowed  to  distribute  to  civi- 
lian channels  and  food  proceiss(<rs  only  25  percent  of  the  amount  they 
sold  durjng  these  same  three  months  in  1941, 

.BEST  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FRUITS^J-^d' VEGETisiES'- 

Based  on  comparative  abundance  and  relatively  low 
prices,  in  most  retail  markets  of  _  tiie;  Southv/est ,  as  _ 
reported  by  the  liar  Food  Admin istraTi oh,       "  ' - 


Carrots,  cabbage,  oranges  and  grapefruit  continue'"t'6 "  lead  "the  V/ar  Food 
Admini  strati  on '.s  list  of  best  food  buys  at  southv/est  markets. 

This  nutrition-rich  quartet  is  a  bt/on  tp_  housewives,  faced  with  reduced 
supplies  of  meats  and  processed  foods.     Oranges  sing"out  a  high  sweet 
note,  and  grapefruit  harmonizes  v/ith  a  full  rich  tone.,, both  vibrant  with 
vitamin  C.     Carrots  blend  in  vdth  vitamin  i>.,,,&nd  cabbage  combines  the 
deep  tonal  quality  of  calcium  v/ith  vitamins'  A,  B-one,  C  and  G, 

Other'  stars  of  3^ho  fresh  fo^-zd  chorus  are"  sparse  .  in  number,  1?ut  the  stan- 
dard of  thoir'  performance  is  high.     This  week' s '  symphony,  includes  apple's 
and  swoi;t  potatoes. ..  onions  and  beets. .  .colery  and  tomatoes.     In  a<5dition, 
several  local  vegetable  prima  donnas  chima  in  at  scattered  irarkets. 

•  "BE^T  BUYS  iiT  KEY  I'IaRI^ETS"  '  ''  ~      '    "        '  ■ 

ceibbage,^  carrots,  fresh  greens, ,  Texas 
oranges  and  grapefruit 

apples,  grapefruit,  oranges,  cabbage, 
carrotsi ' cauliflower,  celery,  onions, 
spinach,  sweet, potatoes  . 

Topeka  ...'.'......'...'».•  .carrots,  dnirths,  grapefruit,  oranges, 

,        1'  apples     .     '  ■ 

Wichita  .  i ............. .citrus  'frui^bs,  apples,  carrots,  lettuce 

_ ,  ..  .  .  cabbage,  tomatoes 

■      -■■  ' 
Baton  Rouge, ......... .  .carrots ,  "cabbage ,  oranges  ■' ■  ' 

Shre'^^'eport.  .• . ; . . .  ,  .  ....  oranges ,  grapefruit,   squash,  cabbage , 
■      '  ■     •  ■■  •    ■  .  carrots 


ARK/xNSAS:;  Little  Rock 
'COLORADO  J    ■  jPorver.  1 . . 


KANSAS t 


•-LOUISlArlAi  •  ■ 


NM  MESICO:    AlbuquerqueV  Gallup  7      '  • 

.and  Santa  Fe.     »..,.;«....,., "beets,,  .carrots,  cabbag^e».  , dry  onions, 
.  .  ..         ,      ...  •  '  !       .,     P.Q,tAto.^$^,  spinac4,  celery,  lettuce, 

.     ..  ,.   . ' ,. ,   .-apples,  .oraiig,es,  ^  rap e'fru it _  ' 

'Ciovis  ,  .beets,  carrots,  oa"Sbage',  onions," 

;   .  >    ,  V-  ,  .potatoes ,„  g,re en  beans,  tomatoas,,  sv/eet 

,  .  .    '  ..  p.Qtatoesi,, '.turnips,  oranges,  .grapefruit, 

.  <  .        .':  "    apples  '• 

Las  Cruces>. »  ..  .beQts,  carrots,  cabbage,  celery, 

lettuce,  tomatoes,  oranges,  grape- 
fruit, lemons 

OYJJdiOlUki       'Oklahoina  '  City  i,.,, apples,   cabbage,  carrots,  citrus 

fruits,  potatoes,  tomatoes 

TEXaS:  Fort  Y\rorth« . ,  onions,  cabbage,  carrots,  beets, 

spinach,  ■  sweet  potatoes^  cJelory, 
grapefruit,  oranges , apples 

Houston...  cabbage ,  carrots,  g"  re  en 'beans,  beets, 

■  .  ■  '        oranges,  grapefruit  ' 

':  '  '  a  baggy  situatiok. 

.At  a  certain  Sauthwest  University  one  .of., the  favorite  pranks  of  the.  freshman 
at.  the  gi  rls ■dor.nitory  is  to  answer  the  telephone  with  "This  is -the  .ware- 
housei    .What  old' .bag  do  .you  want?"  ...       ,     >     ^         -   ,       .  ..  _ 

Retailers  who  call  up  their  paper  bag  suppliers  get  a  different  answer, 
"I'm  sorry,  we  don't  have  any  more  paper  bags,"' 

And  this  is  v/hy  ..the  shortage  of  paper  bags.    Allocation  of  wood  -pulp  f  or 
paper  bags  has  dropped  50  percent  since  the  fir  st -quarter- -of  1943,  For 
instance  the  allocation  the  first  quarter  of  1943  totaled  165,000  tons  for 
paper  bags  of...all  -types,  but  by  the  fir  st  ^quarter  ^qf.  1945,  the  ^al  location 
had  decreased  to  76,400  tons,  ' 

The  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities  of  the  YffA,  and  the  ViTPB  can  offer 
.  lit,t.le  hope  that  the  sup^)ly  of  paper  ^bags  will  improve,^.  The  supply- of  pulp 
available  from  which  the  needs  of  all  claimants  must"b'e""rnst,  is  not  enough 
to  increase  the  allocation  for  any  group  or  any  use,  other  than  for  the 
military.     Facts  point  to  even  a  .tighter  situation,..'.  ,.  ,-; 

So,you'll  want  to  ask  your  listeners  to  go  "all-out"  in  stretching  and  saving 

tha  paper  "^lags-  thev  have,  :  Smart  hous.ewi.ve^g  ju. 3,1  "take,  boxes,  shopping  bags  or 
used  paper  bags  of  heav3r  quality  with  them  v/hen  "they ' go  to' the  store.  This 
w;i  11  .help  •  relieve  the.  shortage  and  make,  ,it  .pQasible  . f  or -t.hp  groceryman  to 
use  his  small  quota  of  paper  , bags  for  packaging  artic"les  i/i^iich  must  be  sacked 
before  he  can  sell  them,,,  such  as  sugar...  that  nov/  largely  comes  in  the  bulk 
because  labor  shortages  make   it  impossible  for  the  refineries  to  package 
all  the  sugar  they  sell. 


Dallas^  Texas 
April  U,  1945 
No.  1$ 
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FOOD  P^DE  OF  BEST  BUYS... Still  led' 
by  carrots,  oranges  and  grapefruit 

RICE  SHARES. . .Consumption  per  person 
will  average  four  pounds  this  year. 


WAR  FOOD  ADMlNISWmON 

Office  of  Disfribuiion 


National  crop  prospects  are  better  right  now  than  a 
\      month  ago,  according  to  the  monthly  report  of  the 
^"Xr-—;?      USDA,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


the  1942-     ^  ■ 
will  be  ^ 
57  percent 
demand  for  all 
tween  processing 


The  194^-4.5    orange  crop  is  estimated  to  be  a 
cord  of  almost  107  million  boxes,  4  percent 
than  last  year  and  25  percent  larger  than 
___43  crop.    Of  this  total,  43  percent 

V  ..._£;;early  and  mid-season  varieties  and 

Valencias.    In  Florida  right  now  the 
citrus  fruits  continues  keen  be- 
plants  and  fresh  fruit  markets. 


m 


As  for  other  fruits, 
across  the  country.  In  ,'  ..•■j'. 

states,  blooms  were  two  to  / 
usual  and  the  set  of  fruit  '     .  •'.■':•;'/ 
Frost  between  April  1  and  T^l^-'^^-^j^ 
the  extent  not  known  as  yet«/i  ^'-s-^i 

Sit 

The  unusually  ¥/arm  spring  v;eather 
east  of  the  Rockies'  brought  plum  and 
bloom  as  far  north  as  the  fruit  sec~ 
Micl-.igan.    Here  again,  frost  damage 
been  variable  according  to  elevation 
ical  features. 


With  the  early  spring,  both  milk  and  egg 
to  have  averaged  higher  during  March  than  ■ 
season  in  any  previous  year.     It's  inter- 
that  the  increase  was  in  yield  per  cow  and  7 
an  increase  in  the  herd  or  flock  size, 


April  1  prospects  were  good 
the    ten  southern  early  peach 
three  weeks  earlier  than 
exceptionally  heavy, 
caused  some  damage,,.. 


nearly  everywhere 

cherry  trees  into  full 
^  tions  of  Southwestern 
-""y^  since  April  1  has 
■      and  other  geograph- 
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production  appear 
at  the  same 
esting  to  note 
hen  rather  than 


As  stocks  of  feed  grain  on  farms  are  at 

production  of  livestock  and  livestock  pro-  '''KSf..  '/Ai^l- 

continue  heavy.  The  winter  wheat  crop  is  '  ""^t: 
at  863  bushels ...  the  largest  ever  in  pros- 

Truck  Crops  Promise  Good  !■ 

Yield  ''^^^y;,-^ 


high  levels, 
ducts  should 
now  estimated 
pect. 


.7 


Planting  and  harvesting  of  truck  crops  in  most 
WFA's  Southwest  region  made  rapid  progress  unli- 
able weather  conditions  during  recent  weeks.  ^■'/qi 
excessive  rains  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and      f./^ t' 
East  Texas  have  seriously  hampered  plantings,  ^,-'^=y/.y 
of  potatoes,  ./''.v^v  /I 


n  '    °^  '^^^  states 


der  favor- 
However  J, 
parts  of 
especially 


..•e,-.A-:  •  •    "■'   '-^  t   ■■■ 

Butter,  cheese  ^and  evapoiated  milk  supplies  for  civilians  will  be  about 
the  same  during  April,  May  and  June  as  they  were  in  the  past  three  months. 

Even  though  milk  production  is  now  nearing  the  flush  season  and  more 
of  these  dairy  products  will  be  manufactured,  larger  war  requirements 
for  them  will  balance  the  increase  in  production. 

Quarterly  Allocations  Budget  Food  Supplies 

?.Tiy  be  specific  about  the  three-month  period?    Well,  April  through  June 
is  the  second  quarter  "in  our  food  "allocation"  or  food  ptrtioning-out 
system.    l/Vhen  our  food  supplies  were  large  in  relation  to  danand,  we 
went  along  knowing  all  requirements  could  be  met.     But  with  wartime  de- 
mands much  larger  than  supplies,  it  became  necessary  to  budget  our  food 
distribution, 

Nov/,  allocations  are  tentatively  made  for  a  year  by  the  Vi/ar  Food  Adminis- 
tration giving  first  consideration  to  essential  food  re^^uirements  of 
the  armed  forces  of  - the  United  States. 

The  allocations  also  assure  the  home  folks  adequate  dietSv,    Food  require- 
menjts  of  the  armed  forces  and  civilians  of  our  Allies  are  met  as  far  as 
shipping  facilities  and  our  supplies  will  permit.    Since, changes  may  be 
needed  as  military,  supply,  shipping  and  other  conditions  require,  allo- 
cations on!. each  of  our  foods  are  made  "firm"  every  three  months. 

Less  Creamery  Butter  ;    ,  .. 

The  creamery  butter  allocation  for  this  period  will  be  slightly  smaller 
than  in  the  first  quarter.    V.'hile  there  will  be  more  farm  butter  pro- 
duced, it  is"  generally  consioraed  locally  and  won't  increase  urban  supplies. 

Creamery  butter  production,  while  showing  some  seasonal  increase,  is 
lower  this  spring  than  in  any  spring  for  the  past  15  years ... largely 
because  there  are  such  urgent  requirements  for  whole  milk  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese,  dried,  evaporated  and  condensed  milk^.    Of  the  smaller 
quantity  txhat  will  be  produced,  war  agencies. .  .principally  the  military... 
must  take  a  larger  share. 


Evaporated  Milk  Supplies  May  Be  Smaller 


The  allocation  of  evaporated  milk  for  civilians  will  be  the  same  the 
second  quarter  of  194-5  as  in  the  first.    However,  civilians  received 
more  evaporated  milk  than  was  allocated  for  the  January  through  March 
period... in  part  because  of  substantial  increases  in  production.    Now,  . 
if  non-civilian  claimants  take  all  but  the  amount  allocated  to  civi- 
lians this  quarter,  the  quantity  for  civilians  may  be  smaller  than  in 
the  three  months  just  past. 

The  government  will  be  buying  more  cheddar  cheese  for  the  next  three 
months.    But  because  production  is . increasing  seasonally,  civilian  sup- 
plies are/ expected  to  be  the  same  as  for  the  past  three  months. 

».       •     ■•        More  Milk,  Cream  and  Cottage  Cheese,  Ice  Cream 

Civilian  supplies  of  fluid  milk  and  cream,  cottage  cheese  and  ice  cream 
are  not  formally  allocated.    The  very  perishable  nature  of  these  dairy 
products  takes  them  out  of  the  food  groups  that  can  be  shipped  abroad* 

So  with  the  flush  milk  season  approaching,  civilian  supplies  of  these 
foods  are  going  up  this  quarter.  In  fact,  we  may  expect  even  more  of 
these  product's  than  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

.  .  '  ■  BATTLING  THE  BUGS 

The  snag  most  home  gardeners  got  caught  on  last  year  was  bugs,  accord* 
ing  to  a  garden  poll  taken  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultur 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Chances  ai e  these  insects. . .ants,  aphids,  bean  beetles,  flea  beetles, 
cutworms,  leaf hoppers. . .will  be  the  number  one  trouble  spot  again  thi* 
year.    But  they  can  be  beaten  if  the  gardener  starts  early  and  sticks 
in  the  fight  to  the  very  end. 

Broadcasters  are  in  a  position  to  render  real'  service  to 
gardeners  by  telling  them  where  to  get  the  best  information 
on  bug  battle  tactics. 

One  place  you  can  direct  them  is  to  your  Statue  /     ^-^  .^'•^'tTTV'^-^ — •  ■ 
agricultural  College  for  its  bulletin  on     _  \  s    /  j^JT^J  '\^^0\ 

Garden  Insects.    Another  is  the  U,  S.  '1^^  ^    "'^^  yf"^^'0 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Vv'ashington,  ■     f lfr^-  > "  '  ^-'••^ 
25,  D.  C.  for  a  Victory  Gardener '  s  Hand- •  ''Si^^^  %| 

book  of  Insects  and  Diseases,  M.  P.  No.  ^^^'^-.^'^^  ^  .^.^^'^^ 

525.  ^^^^"'^^  -.fri" 
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V/AXY  FACTS 


The  case  of  the  disappearing  tapioca  pudding  has 
been  explained  by  a  sharp  cut  in  our  tapioca  im- 
y';,     s|.  ports' and  by  the  rise  'itn  industrial  uses  of  the 

('  V\  /  starch..     -        ■  .„ 

/v.  ^t'^  even  though  youj*' listeriers  hsv.e  given  up  tapioca, 

'.;/.'',r-  //'  present  Luports  of  the  starch  still  don't -give 

a  supply  lerge  enough  to -meet  all  the  essential  re- 
,       quirements  for  it.  '  ■ 

— ,.\        ,  Some  of  the.  dejnands"tha't  were  once  filled  by 

/'    /V-'  ;    ^ ;  tapicca  are  now  being  filled  by  waxy  starches, 

\  '\,_  \       '^'^-'^ ■•■'y  "^^  case  you  hear  more  about  these  :Waxy  Starches 
-l  r^?^''€iy'^^%^  •(^^  0      perhaps  you'd  like  -  to  have  a  little,  background 
•  i/,4{;..y  -VH        '^'^jf^''  '\  ii'-f'ormation  on  them.     It's  a  story  of  research 
-(^0  V-  \    ,     A  ve"*  'and  plant  breeding".  - --^  •    -  '  • 

•.         -       \   \  W'  y  ■  '  ■  ' 

j  ,  '.       V  Much  of  the  stickum  on  the  backs  of  stamps  arid 

■  '/.U    :      -  other  indiifltrial  products  that  was  made  from  tapoica 

p-Vf''/         isn't  any  more.     It's  made  with  a  starch  froii  wa:^^ 
' ■        corn.  '  •  • 

Plant  breeders'  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration'  USDA,  working 
V7ith  the  Iowa  State  Experiment  Station,  developed  the  waxj--'  corn... a 
hybrid. ..  several  years  ago.    VJhen  the  squeeze  came  on  tapioca  imports 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  they  rushed  up  normal  b.rvests  to  get  plant  seed  of 
this  v/axy  corn.  •  , 

Waxy  Corn  Makes  'Industrial  Debut 

Itjs  expected  that  this  year  v/ilVsee  production  of  enough  waxy  corn  for 
all , requirements  for  adh^sives,  for  stamps  and  other  industrial  purposes, 
including  war  uses.'  ,      '  -  .    '  • 

And  perhaps  you've  been  wondering  how  bakers,  still  get  that  firm  consistency 
in  thuir  fruit  pie  fillings  without  using  a  flour  base.    Chancres  are, - 
that's  not  tapioca.  '        ,  . 

It  could  be  gotten- v;ith.a  starch  made  from  waxy  sor^^'hum.    The  waxy  sor- 
giium  was  developed' by  USDA.  plant  ,brcodors  in.  coaperatipn.with  the 
;Karjsa.;S  Experiment  Station.     Tiiis  v/as  also  before  the  v/ar, '  '•- 

.i'our, -years  ago,"  there,  were  only  20  pounds    of  this  sorghum  seed.  But 
last  year,  32  million  pounds  of  it  were  available  fpr  processing.  The 
starch  .made  from  sorghum  goes  largely  to" the  food. industry  to  fill  gaps 
left,  by.  our*  short'  tapioca,  supplies...  *  '• 
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tR£feS'  OF 'Mai OKIES 


3caus e  1-3  ^M^^yz^^ ^ 

adapta-.  Tl^^f^^f^S/ 


Durin 
be 

there 

th 

forest  as  a  memorial  to  the  war  dead. 


Many  communities  have  already  made  plans  for  their  mem-  ¥4Wk^-'i&^ 
orial  forests.    These  arrangements  vary  widely  bees 
they  are  fitted  to  local  conditions  and  some  are 
tions  of  the  forest  idea.    For  example,  New  Jersey  gardes 
clubs  plan  to  set  out  dogvi/ood  tres's  on  the  roadsides.  A .  12^-^:- _ 
acre  grove  of  redwood  trees  will  be  Hhe  war  memorial  of  one  'Calif  ord^?-7:^:?>>?^^ 
commiinity. 

Reports  of  the  plans  and  a  growing  niunber  of  requests  for  information  on 
community  forests  are  coming  to  the  Forest  Servicey  U.  S,  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Club  and  civic  leaders  are  asking  about  procedure  in  buy- 
ing land... and  the  need  for  special  local  ordinances. . .the  expense  of 
management,  upkeep  and  protection  of  such  forests.     They  want  to  know 
x^hat  species  of  trees  are  best  adapted. .  .where  to  get  seedling  trees,  when 
to  plant. 

For  a  program  on  community  forests  as  ?7ar  memorials,  you  can  get  much  in- 
formation from  your  State  Forester,  Extension  and  local  farm  foresters, 
and  the  County  Agricultural  Agent, 

In  addition  you  may  want  a  complete  list  of  suggestions  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  community  forest.    You  may  get  a  copy  of 
the  list  free  by  writing  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Tashington  25,  D,  C,  or  by  v/riting  a  regional  forest  service  office  at: 
P.  0.  Building,  Denver,  Colorado^.  ?,  0.  Building,  Albuquerque,  , New 
Mexico. 

IT'S  ALL  DRY 

In  the  dry-mix  and  dehydrated  soup  line,  chicken  noodle  and  vegetable 
noodle  are  the  tvio  best  selling  types  on  the  market  now. 

These  quick  preparation  foods  are  on  the  plentiful  supply  list.  The 
family  cook  only  needs  to  add  water  and  then  simmer  the  soup  for  a  few 
minutes.    Either  water  or  milk  may  be  added  to  dehydrated  pea  soup. 

Since  dry-mix  soups  have  a  limited  shelf-life,  the  more  progressive  com- 
panies relieve  their  distributors  of  old  stocks  in  exchange  for  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  fresh  soup. 

These  companies  also  try  to  see  that  their  dry-mix  soups  are  packaged 
in  small  enough  containers  that  will  permit  the  contents  to  be  consumed 
without  delay  once  they  have  been  opened. 
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MEALS  WITH "MILEAGE 


A' billion  potods  ■  of  food. .,  that '  s'  the' amount'' the.:  scb<?ol  kids  of  this 
nation*  will  have,  eaten  by  June  under  •''  a'r  Food,  Administration's  School 
Lunch  Program  for  this  year.  '•  "  ^ 

If  your  list'^ners  find  it  hard  to  Visualize^a  billion  pounds  of  food, 
you  might  tell  them  it's  enough  to  fill  a  string  of  box  cars  stretching 
from '"New  York  to  V/ashington,  D.  C. 

School  Lunch  Rooms  Use  Abunda;nt  Foods 

Vifhat's  more,  that's  a  billion  pounds  of  food  produced  by  American  farmers 
and  handled  by  American  trades  people.    Some  of  it  included  "emergency" 
■fbo'cis  that  -had  to  be  marketed  fast  to  avoid  waste. 

For  example, -many  of  the  hurricane  apples  that  threatened  to  glut  the 
markets  last  fall. after  the  hurricane  swept  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were 
moved  through  the  school  lunch  program  to  hungry  youngsters. 

The  program  used  among  other  things,  plentiful  onions  from  the  North  and 
West,  southern  sweet  potatoes  in  abundance,  thousands  of  bushels  of  snap 
beans,  many  df  them  canned  at  community  centers  for  wintertime  school 
lunches, 

'    "  ■      Millions  of  Youngsters  Fail  to  Get  Nutritious  Lunches 

Despite  the  sizeable  food  figure,  VJFA  estimates  there  are  still  millions 
of  youngsters  who  need  hot  lunches  at  school, .  For  some  of  them,  the 
whole  lunch  consists  of  popcorn  or  pickles  or  sweets  and  pop,  or  a  favorite 
food  that,'  hov/ever  good  in  itself,  doesn't  give  the 
youngster  "the  nutrition  he  needs. 

Under  the  present  set.-^up,  Wk  will  underwrite  a 
school  lunch  program  up  to  nine  cents ' depending 
on  the  type  of  lunch  the  school  serves.  Always 
the  school  lunch  is  a  community  project,  sponsored 
by  civic  organizations. , .PTA's,  American  Legion 
Groups,  iCotary  and  Kiv/anis  Clubs,  and  the  like. 

If  any  of  your  listeners  are  interested  in  the 
details  of  the  school  lunch  program,  suggest 
that  they-  v/rite?  to-  War  Food  Administration,  . 
V/ashing-tfon  25,  .Q. 


■  "  I    ^-^.iA'    V?.;--- . 
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BEING  G/JIE  WITH  TURKEY 

'Homemakei*s  v/ilX  not  find  many  turkeys  on  the  market  from  now  on  until 
Thanksgiving.    All,-^  turkeys  marketed  in  the  principal.. producing  states 
aye  being  set  aside  for  purchase  by  the  armed  forces. largely  for 
holiday  meals .  ■  ■  ,  •  * 

QJiG  Begins  Holiday  Shopping .  Early  | 

Though  it  might  seem  a  bit  early  to  be  shopping  for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  dinners,  our  Quartermaster  Corps  has  to  take  advantage 
of  supplies  in  season,  ■     v      .  : 

Breeder  Hens  Start  to  Market 

In  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  poultry 
producers  market  hen  turkeys.    These  hen 
turkeys  'are  chiefly  bought  by  restaurants 
and  hotels.     It  seems  that  most  home  cooks 
associate  turkey  v;ith  the  holiday  season 
and  their  purchases  of  this  traditional  bird 
drop  in  January. 

Sd  if  you  notice  turkey  less  frequently  now 
on  restaurant  menus,  you'll  knov/  buyers  for 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  other  branches 
of  the  armed  services,  are  filling  some  of 
their  requirements  early. 

These  turkeys  can  be  on  their  way  to  distant 
,  r  .     battle  fields  in  plenty  of  time  for  the  holidays 

"'  '■■ " '-fj^^'''  and 'for  use  in  rest  camps  and  hospitals  if  needed. 

Army  cam-ps  and  hospitals  in  this  country  will  be 
supplied  vjith  turkeys  purchased  from  the  new  crop 
■which  starts  to  market  in  mid- August  or  early  September, 

Outlook  Bright  for  Record; Turkey  Crop 

The  armed  forces  are  goings  to  need  mor.e,  turkey  this  year  than  last. 

To  offset  this,' 'howevdr,  curr-ent  estimates  point  to  a  record  production 
•  ■' .  of  515  million  pounds  of  turkey  compared  v/ith  507  million  pounds 
■    in  19U,  - 

So  after  all  military  needs  are  met  and  turkeys. can  be  released 
into  civilian  markets  later  this  year,  the  folks  at  home  should  have 
an  average  of  three  and  one- third  pounds  per  person  in  194-5.  Civilians 
consumed  a,  little  over  three  pounds  pur  person  last  year,- 


if 


teEST  BUYS 'IN  FRESH  ?R'JITS  ;iND  VEGET,.BLES 


Based  on  comparative-  abundance  and 
relatively  low  prices,  in  most  re- 
tail markets  of  the  Southwest,  as. 
reported  by  the  7/ar  Food  Adminis- 
tration, 


Carrots,  granges  and  grapefruit  lead  the  "best  buy"  parade  sponsored 
■  by.  the  .War  Food  Administration  this  v/eek,  with  cabbage  and  onions  close 
behind.      ■  ■ 

Most  of  the  particip?.nts  are  old-time  oerformers  in  the  southwest  nutri- 
■  tional  show,. .  .their  success  the  result  of  liberal  supply,  relatively  low 
prices,  and  high  vitamin  and  mineral  content, 

K  ■  - 

Oiion  popularity  is  on  the  incrense  since  new  crop  offerings  became 
available  recently  from  south  Texas  producing  areas.    Other  vegetables 
taking  part  in  the  latest  "best  buy"  parade  include  greens  of  various 
types,  sweet  potatoes  and  beets,  celery  and  lettuce,. 

Apples  are  runner s-up  in  the  fruit  group.  New  crop  potatoes  and  tomatoes 
from  south  Texas  producing  area's  are  welcome  newcomers  on  the  show. 


.    *  "BEST  BUYS  AT  KK^  MARKETS " 

iiRKnilSiiS  r       Little  Rock   •.'inew  potatoes . , mustard,  ,  turnip  greens , 

carrots,  v;inesap  apples,  green  onions 

COLORiiDOt        Denver  carrotsj  onions,  pa.rsnips,  sweet 

potatoes,  tomatoes,  turnips,  grape- 
fruit, oranges,  apples  _ 

LOUISIANA;      Baton  Rouge  .....carrots,  cabbage,. beets,  onions, 

Louisiana  red  potatoes 

New  Orleans  eggplant,  onions,  carrots,  grapefruit 

Shreveport  oranges,  grapefruit,  beets,  carrots, 

cabbage 


K/iNS/iS:  Topeka  .carrots,  onions,  spinach,  apples,  grape- 

fruit ., 

Wichita. ..... o ... .citrus  fruits,  apples,  carrots,  cabbage, 

celery,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes 

NM- 'MEXICO;     Albuquerque , 

Gallup,  Santa  Fe, .carrots,  beets,  cabbage,  celery,  lettuce, 

onions,  spinach,  grapefruit,  turnips 

Las  Cruces ........ cabbage ,  onions,  lettuce,  celery,  yams, 

potatoes,  oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons 

0KL«.H0B,1ii:        Oklahoma  City. .....  cabbage,  carrots,  citrus  fruits,  lettuce, 

potatoes,  onions,  tomatoes 

TEXAS?  Fort  Worth  grapefruit,  oranges,  carrots,  onions, 

cabbage,  beets,  sweet  potatoes,  parsnips 

?Iouston  „  cabbage,  carrots,  beets,  citrus  fruits 

RICE  SHARES 

Before  you  broadcasters  give  data  on  rice  puddings  or  perhaps  rice  with 
creamed  vegetables,  you  may  v/ant  to  check  on  rice  supplies  in  your 
locality.    The  amount  of  rice  that  v;ill  be  distributed  to.  U,  S.  civilians 
for  the  current  three  months  is  less  than  in  the  three  months  just  past. 

The  War  Food  Administration  says  that  on  a  per  capita  basis  for  the  whole 
year  civilian  supplies  will  average  a  little  over  4-  pounds  in  comparison 
v;ith  about  6  pounds  in  1944.. 

The  reason  for  the  cut  is  the  urgent  need  for  more  rice  in  the  liberated 
areas,  such  as  the  Philippines.    The  Japanese  are  occupying  far  eastern 
territories  wliich  before  the  war  produced  90  percent  of  the  rice  enter- 
ing world  trade  markets. 

This  has  meant  shortages  for  the  United "Nations ...  shortages  becoming  more 
pressing  as  new  territories  are  liberated  which  used  to  depend  on  the 
far  east  for  their  imports. 

The  production  of  rice  this  year  from  all  areas  open  to  the  United  Nations 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year.     On  the ' other  hand  the  liberation  of 
new  territories  in  Europe  and  the  far  east  has  increased  requirements. 

'  "  ■  ■ 

So  civilians  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  take 

a  cut  in  their  rice  share  to  help  relieve  food  shortages  in  the  liberated 

areas . 

Rice  is  basic  in  the  diet  of  the  people- in  the  Philippines  and  other 
Pacific  areas,  and  there  are  no  substitutes  for  rice  v;hich  are  acceptable 
to  these'  people.  ' 


Dallae,.  Texas 
April  21,  1945 
IIo.  16 
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COUNTER  BALAKBE 


Here's  a  review  of  the  meat  situation.    Meat  supplies 
will  continue  short  of  demand  at  ceiling  prices  until 
the  fall  when  more  livestock  comes  to  market  season- 
ally. 

The  present  shortage  is  chiefly  due  to  the  29  percent 
reduction  in  hogs  as  compared  with  last  year's  supply. 

This  smaller  supply  is  particularly  noticeable  be- 
cause more  than  half  of  our  meat  is  pork. 
Although  cattle  marketings  ere  still  fairly  high,  this 
is  the  normal  low  season  for  cattle  slaughter.     The  same 
holds  true  for  sheep  and  lambs. 

At  the  same  time  purehase-^  of  meat  for  war  uses  has  increased.     Our  armed 
forces  are  taking  about  10  percent  more  meat  than  they  did  a  year  ago... 
about  one  out  of  every  four  pounds.   ■■— 


Better  Distribution  Of  Lamb 


VJhile  the  amount  of  meat  for  civilians  is  limited, 
veal  will  be  one  of  the  more  available  meats  during  z^/"^' 
the  next  few  weeks.     Spring  lamb  is  also  fairly        '  u 
well  distributed  in  the  nation's  meat  rarkets, 

TiTeiners,  sausage,  and  such  variety/  meats  as  ^"^ — ^ 
liver  ,  kidneys  and  meat  loaf  appear  to  > 
lead  the  supply  list  in  most  of  the  larger 
urban  centers.  .  ( 
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You  can't  cook  statistics,  but  sometimes  a  few  well 
chosen  facts  can  go  a  long  way  toward  giving  your  listeners  the 
"why"  of  a  particular  food  situation. 


Here  are  some  figures  on  the  meat 
supply  that  can  be  understood  by 
everyone.     From  each  100  pounds  6f 
neat  produced; .... '''0  pounds  are 
federally  inspected.    Of  this 
70  pounds,  31  and  a  half  pounds 
must  be  set-aside  for  government 
purchase  for  war  use. 

Since  only  federally  inspected  meat 
can  be  shipped  from  one  state  to 
1 1 1  rr^-vV  \  vA-vanother ,  the  set-aside  leaves  38  and 
a  half  pounds  out  of  every  hundred 
for  interestate  trade.    ViThen  we  consider  ' 
that  most  of  our  large  cities  depend  to 
a  great  extent  on  these  interstate  shipments,  we  begin  to  realize  vrtiy  their 
supplies  are  limited. 


life?' 


Ifeny  of  the  meat  packing  plants  and  slaughter  houses  now  under  federal  inspeo 
tion  are  not  operating  to  capacity.     If  more  livestock  were  directed  to  fedsT 
ally  inspected  plants,  our  total  meat  supply  could  move  more  freely  "through- 
out the  country. 


Non-f Qderally  inspected  meat  can  move  only  in  state  channels  and  thei*e- 
fore  is  of  no  help  to  national  distribution,  although  at  times  it  will 
result  in  good  supplies  in  one  community  "wiaile  a  neighboring  town 
across  a  state  line  is  experiencing  a  severe  meat  shortage. 

FISH  on  THE  SCALE 

For  the  fish  fancier  and  those  who  are  counting  their  red  points,  the 
supply  of  fresh  fish  is  of  current  interest.    Right  nov;  and  during  the 
month  of  May,  fresh  fish  will  be  landed  at  fishing  ports  throughout  the 
country.     The  varieties  available  will  vary  according  to  section  and 
local  preferences, 

Jfeybe  your  listeners  are  more  familiar  with  the  form  or  cut  of  the  fish 
than  the  names.     Sometimes  fish  is  sold  in  steak  form. 
These  steaks  are  cross-sections  ofMrge  fish,.c Salmon 
and  halibut  are  often  sold  in  this  way. 


Chances  are,  though,  your  listeners  will  buy  most 
of  their  fish  in  frozen  fillet  form.    These  may  be 
single  fillets. , .meaty  sides  cut  from  the  fish. 
Often,  whiting  and  other  species  are  sold  as 
"Butterfly"  fillets.     This  means  the  fish  has 
been  cut  down  the  back  and  spread  open. 

•n^ole"  or  "Round"  Fish 

Fish  which  are  sold  as  caught,  such  as  mackerel, 
are  knovm  as  "whole"  or  "round"  fish.  Those 
with  only  the  entrails  removed  are  called  drawn 
fish.     Dressed  fish  have  had  the  entrails, rhead, 
tails  and  usually  the  fins  removed.     The  pan- 
dressed  ones  are  the  smaller  size  fish  that  may 
be  split  along  the  belly  or  back  and  may  have  the 
backbone  removed. 

The  secret  of  cooking  fish  is  the  using  of  low,  slow 
heat.    Poor  cooking  accounts  for  most  of  the  pre-r 
judices  people  have  formed  toward  sea  food. 

So  tell  yourlisteners  about  the  basic  rule  of  low 
heat,  and  then  have  them  bring  out  their  recipe  books, 
Fat  fish  may  be  baked  or  broiled.    Lean  fish  can  be 
simmered  or  steamed  or  made  into  chowders.  Either 
type  may  be  fried, 

CHILD  HEALTH  —  DAY  TO  DAY, 


Ifey  1  has  again  been  proclaimed  Child  Health  Day  in  our  country.  You 
may  want  to  tie  in  wi  th  your  program  a  few  hints  on  feeding  the  school 
age  child. 


Dr,  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  one  of  the  great  nutrition  teachers,  held  that  one 
year  of  right  feeding  in  the  life  of  a  child  was  more  important  than  10 
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years  of  right  feeding  after  the  age  of  40.     By  that  she  raeant  the 
diet  of  a  grovdng  child  lays  the  foundation  for  his  tomorrows...  in 
physical  development  and  in  good  food  habits. 


1 


0    W  O'J 


Vifhen  a  child  is  well-nourished,  every 
part  of  hjS  body  is  receiving  the  nutrients 
it  needs  to  function  properly.  Essen- 
tial food  values  are  proteins  for 
grov/th  and  repair  of  tissutjs;  fat, 

starchy  foods  and  simple  sweets 
for  fuel;  minerals  and  vita- 
mins for  life,  growth  and  well- 
being;  and  water  to  aid  in  a 
number  of  functions  of  the  bocfy, 


Daily  Food  Plans 


Nutritionists  in  the  War  Food 
Administration  have  worked  out 
daily  food  plans  that  will  provide 
the  various  types  and  amounts  of  food 
needed.    Here  is  one  plan? 


Green  and  yellow  vegetables ... .at  least  one  serving  a  day,  for  vitamin  A. 

Citrus  Fruits  and  tomatoes ...  one  serving  a  day,  for  vitamin  C. 

Other  fruits  and  vegetables .. .for  rounding  out  vitamin  and  mineral  needs. 

Milk... one  quart*.. a  glass  at  each  meal  and  cup  in  soup  or  dessert  vdll 
take  care  of  the  day's  quota.    Milk  contributes  calcium,  protein,  and 
vitamins . 

Lean  meat,  pnultry,  fish,  eg;;s  or  meat  alternat  es . .  .one  serving  a  day  for 
protein,  vitamins  B-1  and  G  and  iron.     If  possible,   children  should  have 
one  egg  a  day  in  addition  to  a  serving    of  another  protein  food. 

Bread  and  cereals... at  two  or  three  meals.    The  vrhole  grain  and  enriched 
bread  and  cereals  contibute  the  B  vitamins  and  iron  and  supplement  the 
animal  sources  of  protein. 


Butter  or  fortified  margarine  at  two  or  three  meals... for  fuel  and  vita- 
min A. 


Cod  Liver  6il,..l  teaspoon  daily  (or  some  other  effective  source  of  vita- 
min D). 

After  children  eat  these  basic  foods,  they  may  have  other  foods  accord- 
ing to  their  appetite.     Sweets  at  thu  end  of  the  meal ...  simple  desserts, 
jam,  jelly,  honey. .  .add  to  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  provide  fuel  for  the 
child's  vigorous  activity.     Just  make  sure  that  at  least  half  of  the 
child's  daily  foods  are  from  the  "protective"  group. . .vegetables ,  fruits, 
milk  and  eggs . 
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OVER  THE  COFFEE  CUP 

Coffee  ranks  high  as  a  morale  food  though  it  makes  no  contribution  to 
the  nutritional  sido  of  the  diet  (with  the  possible  exception  of  niacin). 

Because  oof fee  has  a  definite  place  in  the  American  menu,  it's  good  news 
to  know  that  our  supply  of  this  beverage  is  ample  to  meet  all  needs... 
both  civilian  and  military. 

Not  only  do  we  have  stocks  on  hand  to  carry  us  over  for  several  months, 
but  substantial  quanities  are  purchased  and  ready  for  shipment  in  the 
14  producing  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 

1/Yhat's  more,  we're  now  drinking  more  coffee  than  vre  did  in  pre-vmr  years. 
Consximption  has  been  rising  steadily  over  the  past  docade. .  .f  rom 
about  12  pounds  per  person  in  1932  to  15"l/2i:pounds  in  1941. 

After  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  shipping  space 
for  coffee  was  limited;  and  in  1942  and  '43  civi- 
lians wore  restricted  to  about  13  pounds  per 
capita  for  each  of  these  years.     In  1944 
stocks  of  coffee  were  again  favorable,  and  civi- 
lian purchases  reached  an  all-time  high  of  16  pounds 
per  capita. 

BOUNTIFUL  BIRTHDAY 

lift"-/:-.  ^  ^-"^ 

Lend-lease  is  four  years  old  this  week.     It  was  born  on 

April  29,  1941,  when  acttml  shipping  operations  got  under  iM? 

way  to  supply  aid  to  our  Allies. 

Just  about  onerimaiAh]  later,  a  bla  cked-out  British  freighter,  the  Egyptian 
Prince,  dropped  anchor  at  the  Tilbury  docks  in  London  va  th  the  first  lend- 
lease  supplies  to  reach  one  of  the  tlnited  Nations.    Yoior  listeners  will 
be  interested  in  the  following  j-eports  on  the  event  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian, 

"No  cheering  crowds  welcomed  the  first  consignment 
of  'lend-lease'  food  which  reached  a  British  port 
today.     Only  Lord  ViTooten  (British  Food  Administra- 
tor) and  Mr.  Harriman,  the  United  States  Defense 
Expediter,  photographers,  and  reporters  sav/  the  ^ 
first  boxes  of  eggs  and  cheese  being  unloaded.  . 


0.  fi  11 


"There  were  four  million  eggs  from  Minnesota  and 
Nebraska  and  120  thousand  pounds  of  cheese.  The 
cheese  was  Wisconsin  'cheddar'  only  six  weeks  ' 
old,  but  Lord^'Wooten,  vrho  tasted  it,  said  it  vras  C.,2^ZZ^ZZ,"-^2:), 
'darned  good.'     Lord  Ifooten  ate  so  much  cheese  . 
for  the  photographers  and  the  newsreSl  men  that  ,{ 
a  woman  reporter  said  anxiously,   'he's  apt  to  '  >/<i®' 

make  himself  sick.' 

"But  he  was  still  smiling  happily  when  he  left.  The 
dockers  samp!fed  the  cut  cheese  heartily.     One  of  them 
toasted  Lord  l/Yooten      th  'your  good  'olf,  me  lord,' 
and  240  of  them  went  off  with  a  20-pound  cheese  be* 
tween  them  —  a  present  from  the  Ministry  of  Food." 
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Thus  the  first  lend-lease  shipment  of  food  was  carried  out  four  years 
ago  with  drama  and  dispatch  after  a  72-hour  notice  that  the  Egyptian 
Princo  was  in  New  York  harbor  and  had  the  precious  cargo  space  avail- 
able,    ^he  got  through  to  bomb-p'omnolled  and  sub-marine  -  encircled 
England  with  210  long  tons  of  eggs  and  cheese. 

Since  that  time  the  "bridge  of  ships"  has  grown  into  a  steady  stream 
of  vitally -needed  food  for  those  who  fight  by  our  side. 

Today,  seme  eleven  United  liations  in  addition  to  the  United  Kingdom 
receive  lend-lease  aid  from  the  United  States. 

Although  the  actual  quantities  of  food  shipped  overseas  for  lend-lease 

represent  a  small  part  of  our  food  production,  they  have  proved  to  be 

the  difference  betvjeen  bare  subsistence  and  strength  to  resist  in  many  lands. 

And  lost  we  forget,  the  plan  for  lend-lease  has  worked  in  our  favor,  too. 
Ifeiny  of  the  United  Nations  have  been  able  to  supply  our  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines  when  they  were  in  such  far-away  countries  as  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and,  for  some  commodities,  England  herself. 

FOR  BETTER  LIVING 

ViThether  she  lives  in  Crossroads,  Indiana  or  Calcutta,  India... a  homemaker 
is,  first  of  all,  concerned  with  the  common  problems  of  providing  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  for  her  family.    Her  interest  in  world  affairs  often 
stems  from  these  matters. 

The  proposed  United  Nations  International  Organization  to  deal  with  food 
and  agriculture  is  the  FAO...Food  and  Agricultural    Organization.  Because 
the  FAO  will  have  a  close  bearing  on  her  problems,  the  homemaker  has  a 
special  interest  in  this  part  of  the  plan  for  world  security. 

To  describe  FAO's  purpose,  simply  and  briefly,  economists  of  the  U,  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  say,  'Tt's  to  find  ways  in  ^lich  food  in  search  of 

a  family,  the  thing  we  call  surplus  food  can  meet  the  family  in  search  of 

f ood. .  .at  all  times  in  the  market  places  of  the  v/orld. 
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FAO  to  Work  Out  World  Food  Probloms 

FAO  will  do  this:  by  setting  up  a  couno-i  table  vrhere  representatives 

of  all  nations  may  work  out  their  joint  problems  in  food  and  agriculture. 

Technical  missions  of  the  best  experts  may  be  sent  to  the  countries  that 

vrant  and  need  them  to  help  solve  problems  of  farm  production  and  economics... 

to  help  them  improve  their  marketing  methods  to  sp^ed  up  the  movement  of 

foods  to  the  world  markets .. .and  help  to  improve  conditions  of  farm  life 

everywhere. 

Perhaps  the  homemaker  in  Crossroads  would  like  to  knov^  how  better  farm- 
ing methods  in. .say. . .Timbuktu. . .may  mean  more  food  for  her  family.  But 
when  she  stops  to  think  how  small  the  world  has  become... and  hov>r  distant 
markets  are  now  near  in  time... she  sees  that  her  family  may  derive  bene- 
fits from  improved  farm  production  and  more  general  prosperity  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.    But  the  benefits  for  vrhich  women  of  the  world  will 
be  most  grateful  is  the  contribution  FAO  can  make  toward  world  peace  and 
democracy. 

Low  Levels  of  living  cause  Strife 

As  Secretary  Wickard  points  out,  "£ov;  levels  of  living  -  most  of  all 
hunger-are  amon^  the  chief  sources  of  unrest  and  strife.    Hungry  people 
don't  often  make  wise  political  decisions  or  build  strong  institutions. 
There  can  be  no  real  democracy  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  only 
half  fed... to  keep  the  peace,  we  must  make  the  ■pgace  worth  keeping.  We 
must  do  more  than  strike  dovm  open  aggressi on. . .wo  must  to  the  greatest  • 
extent  remove  the  cause  of  discontent  and  the  conditions  that  invite 
aggression," 

FAO  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  in  the  structure  for  world  security. 
On  recommendation  of  the  Hot  Springs  Conference  in  xJay,  1942,  the  United 
Nations  Interim  Commission  on  Food  and  Agriculture  has  drawn  up  a  pro- 
posed charter.     Nineteen  nations  have  approved  the  charter.     On  March  26, 
1945,  President  Roosevelt  recommended  that  Congress  approve  our  member- 
ship.    Congressional  committees  are  studying  the  raeastire.     FAO  will  begin 
to  function  as  soon  as  20  nations  approve  the  charter. 

LOVE  APPLES:    ilAKE  ThElR  DElBUT 

Tome  toes  are  the  debutantes  of  modern  meals.    Like  many  of  today's  real- 
life  debutantes ...  these  prima  donnas  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  world 
have  recently  stepped  out  of  the  role  of  idle  beauty  into  a  job  with  a 
purpose  behind  it. 

Whether  their  first  home  was  Mexico  or  Peru,  it's  certain  that  early 
Spanish  settlers  in  America-sent  tomato  se^ds  to  Europe,  where  the  plant 
drifted  from  Spain  to  lAorrocco,  to  Italy,  and  then  to  France,  where  for 
300  years  they  virore  known  as  pommes  d'amour...or  love  apples.  From 
Franco,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  Century,  tomatoes  made  their  way  to 
England.     Colonists  coming  to  America  brought  tomato  seeds  to  plant  in 
their  flower  gardens,  but  it  was  not  until  1830  that  these  blushing  soft- 
skinned  beauties  made  their  debut  in  vegetable  plots. 
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Southwest  homesnakers  now  have  good  supplies  of  home  grovm  tomatoes  avail- 
able to  add  glamour  and  food  value  to  springtime  meals.    In  spite  of  the 
car  shortage  rail  movement  from  south  Texas  producing  areas  has  reached 
a  volume  of  well  over  100  cars  a  day... and  other  shipments  are  rolling 
out  by  truck. 

Production  of  the  early  spring  tomato  crop  in  Texas  is  estimp.ted  at   '  . 
4,875,000  bushels. ..  .23  percent  higher  than  the  ]a  rgo  crop  produced  last 
year.     Growing  conditions  have  been  favorable  most  of  the  season  and  the 
crop  is  much  farther  advanced  than  usual.     In  addition  to  local  supplies, 
tomatoes  are  being  harvested  in  Florida  and  Calif  omia ..  .with  offerings 
from  all  areas  expected  to  increase  materially  the  latter  part  of  this 
month . 

GIRL  WITH  A  HOE 

ROUND-UP  carried  stories  l^ilarch  24  and  31,  calling  attention  to  the  urgent 
need  for  4  million  extra  workers  on  farms  this  year,  and  giving  background 
on  the  Vi/'omen's  Land  Army  and  the  Victory  Farm  Volunteers. 

Up  to  now,  spring  developments  on  the  farm  front  have 
not  lessened  this  need.  If  anything,  exceptionally 
good  weather  in  most  sections  has  intensified  it. 

There's  every  reason  to  continue  to  do  all  you  can 
to  get  tovrn  and  city  people  interested  in  the 
Women's  Land  Am^  and  the  Victory]  Farm  Volunteers . 
These  two  groups  are  a  very  irge  part  of  the  U,  S. 
Crop  Corps.    Here  are  the  goal  figures  again:  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  women:    a  million  and  a  half 
boys  and  girls. 

U.  S.  Crop  Corps  vdll  be  scheduled  in  the  OVfl  "Govern 
ment  Message"  plans  during  I.fey  on  this  schedule: 
Network  allocations,  week  of  i.iay  7:  station  announce 
ments  f or  n.«*Jvpork  af f iliates^  we"ek  of  May  21 /Station 
announcements  for  independent  stations,  week  of  Bfey  28i 
Perhaps  you  can  arrange  some  special  features  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  station  announcement  messages  your  station  will  receive. 

BEST  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  \ 

Based  on  comparative  abundance  and  relatively  low 
prices,  in  most  retail  markets  of  the  Southwest,  as 
reported  by  the  War  Food  Administration. 


f 


Something  old  and  something  now... might  well  be  the  keynote  of  the  Tfer  Food 
Administration's  current  list  of  best  food  buys.  ,| 

The  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  liberal  supply  recently  has  become  ^ 
rather  strerectyped, but  the  stage  is  all  set  for  the  arrival  of  increasing 
quantities,  of  spring -harvested  menu  pepper^^uppers.     Newcomers  which  alreadj 
have  mde  a  pjai®  for  themselves  as  good  buys  include  asparagus  and  squash,^ 
as  well  as  green  onions. 
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Both  green  and  dry  onions  have  made  rapid  strides  in  the  popuio-ity  poll 
during  the  past  two  or  three  v/eoks  and  novf  rate  along  "with  carrots  and 
cabbage  at  the  head  of  the  list.     Snap  beans  and  tomatoes'     vhile  not  yet 
in  the  leadef  class,  are  listed  occasionally.     I^oets,  spinach  and  other 
greens,  celery  and  street  potatoes,  are  old-timers  in  the  also-ran  groups 

Oranges  and  grapefruit  continue  the  most  popular  fruits  in  the  Southwest, 
with  apples  in  a  more  favorable  position  this  v;ook  ard  rhubarb  listed 
occasionally.     Strawberries,  vrhile  not  plentiful  and  cheap  enough  through- 
out the  areas  as  a  whole  to  rate  a  place  on  the  best  buy  list,  arc  avail- 
able for  homomakors  who  are  wi  lling  to  splurge  for  the  sake  of  TO.riety. 

"BEST  BUYS"  AT  KEY  IJARKETS 

ARKANSAS:      Little  Rock  radishes,  green  onions,  carrots,  beets, 

Texas  oranges 

COLORADO:      Denver  .aspa.ragus,  cabbage;^     carrots,  onions, 

sweet  potatoes,  toma'toes,  apples,  grape- 
fruit, orangen 

KANSAS:         Topeka  carrots,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  grapefruit, 

apples 

Wichita  citrus  fruits,  apples,   carrots,  celery, 

cabbage,  spinach,  onions 

LODISIAM:     Baton  Rouge...,  oranges,  cabbage,  carrots,  snap  beans 

New  Orleans  onions,  citrus  fruits,  cabbage 

Shreveport  oranges,  grapefruit,  cabbage,  carrots, 

beets 

NEIT  LEXICO:  Albuquerque, 

Gallup  and  Santa  Fe. beets,  ca.rrots,   cabbage,  lettuce,  mustard 

greens,  green  and  dry  onions,  spinach, 
squash,  apples,  grapefruit,  oranges 

Lordsburg  and 

Silver  City  carrots,  cabbage,  celery,  asparagus,  squash, 

spinach,  rhubarb,  onions,  grapefruit,  oranges, 
1  oraons 


Las  Crucos . . . ,  carrots,  cabbage,  onions,  celery,  squash, 

spinach,  asparagus,  apples,  grapefruit, 
lemons 

OKLAHOIIA:    Oklahoma  City  cabbage,  carrots,   citrus  fruits,  onions, 

potatoes,  tomatoes 

TEXAS:  Fort  Worth  grapefruit,  oranges,  apples,  cabb'^ge,  carrots, 

onions,  sweet  potatoes,  spinach 


Houston 


carrots,  beets,  cabbage,  onions,  citrus 
fruits 
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DALUS,  TEXAS 
April  28,  1945 
No.  17 


Radio  Round'up 


A  weekly  service  for  Directors  of 
Women's  Radio  Programs 


I  N      THIS  ISSUE 

CHEESE  IT... with  plentiful  supplies  of  cottage  cheese  the  next  few  months. 

TALLOW  HD'. .  .urgently  needed  fats  can  be  saved  right  in  our  own  kitchens, 

PRIZE  VITAMIN  C  CONT  ABIERS ..  .oranges  from  Florida  and  California. 

STR.ftWBERRIES  IN  little  high  perhaps,  but  fairly  plentiful. 

USE  IT... DON'T  LOSE  IT... can  those  locally  abundant  fruits  and  vegetables. 

TRAPPING  THE  TRICH. .. requires  help  of  housewives  as  v;ell  as  meat  inspectors. 

A  SWEET  ARRANGEMENT. .  .for  housewives  who  need  sugar  for  canning. 

mE?  NO  MORE.. .FOR  CJ^BBAGE. .  .it' s  on  the  plentiful  list. 

BEST  FOOD  BUYS...  some  tru  ly  great,  ones. 

MEALS  WITH  "EGGS-APPE^ L" .. .while  eggs  are  plentiful. 

War  Food  Administration 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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CHEESE  IT 


Milk  and  Jnilk  products  are  on  the  preferred  list  for  everyone  in 
the  family  every  day.    Now  that  the  flush  railk  season  is  under 
way,  there  will  be  more  ample  supplies  of  Diost  dairy  products... 
especially  cottage  cheese. 

Eat  your  skim  milk.. . 

Cottage  cheese  is  made  from  skim  milk. . .usually  that  left 
after  cream  tes  been  separated.    This  skim  milk  contains  all 
the  important  milk  solids  except  fat  and  vitamin  A, 

Ifeny  dairies  put  back  some  of  the  butterfat  to -make  a  richer, 
creamier  product.    However,  this  butterfat  content  must  not  ex- 
ceed 6  percent  if  the  cheese  is  to  remain  ration  point-free. 

As  for  a  little  background  on  why  cottage  cheese  has  not  been  too  plenti- 
ful during  most  of  the  war  period. . .this  was  primarily  due  to  the  except- 
ionally large  military  and  lend-lease  demands  for  non-fat  dry  milk  solids. 
Until  last  October  these  needs  v/ere  so  great  that  sales  of  cottage  cheese 
and  other  skim  milk  products  were  subject  to  strict  quotas  in  all  of  our 
larger  cities. 

, . .all  you  want. . . 


Now  that  the  supply  situation  is  inproved,  quotas  on  cottage  cheese  have 
been  removed.    For  the  next  few  months  at  least,  consvuners  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  country  can  have  all  they  v/ant  of  this  nutritious  dairy  pro- 
duct.   The  general  shortage  of  paper  containers  may  be  a  limiting  factor 
on  sales  in  seme  sections  of  the  country. 

The  slightly  acid  flavor  of  cottage  cheese  adds  variety  to  ihe  meal,  and 
foods  with  acid  flavor  are  also  particularly  liked  in  warm  weather.  For 
use  in  salads  and  sandwiches,  this  cheese  has  been  steadily  increasing  in 
popularity. 

.. .for  mealtime  variety... 


You  may  want  to  point  out  to  your  listeners  some  of  the  uses  of  this 
unrationed,  protein-rich  food.     Cottage  cheese  combines  v;ell  with  •  almost 
any  vegetable  of  definite  flavor  and  with  dried,  fresh  or  canned  fruits. 
If  your  recipe  file  is  limited,  perhaps  your  local  dairies  have 
additional  ideas  on  the  use  of  cottage  cheese. 

TALLOV;  HOI  /^-  fZ^ 

America's     stockpile  of  fats  and  oils  will  not  bo  replen- 
ished by  shipments  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  from  the  aci- 
fic  islands  this  year.    One  look  at  battle  pictures  from 
that  war  zone  should  be  enough  to  explain  "why"  to  our  lis- 
teners . 


Palm  groves  have  been  splintered  by  shell  fire,  small  refineries  have  been 
wrecked  by  retreating  Japs,  and  native  workers  have  long  since  dispersed  to 
fight  the  Nipponese  as  guerrillas e 
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In  the  meantime,  inventories  of  fats  and  oils  in  this  country  will  reach 
a  new  vnartime  low  in  July.  Since  Pearl  Harbor,  the  nation  has  looked  to 
its  homomakers  to  salvage  enough  fats  to  see  us  through.  As  the  climax 
of  the  war  draws  nearer,  this  salvage  becomes  more  important  than  ever. 


The  fats  we  urgontly  need  at  home  and  overseas  can  be  saved  right  in  our 
own  kitchens.    You  can  help  by  constantly  emphasizing  this  story.  And 
don't  forgot  tha  two  red  points  for  every  pound  turned  in. 

PRIZE  VITAlvIIN  C  COHTAIKTERS 

Whether  it's  Florida  Valencia  oranges  or  Navel  oranges_ 
from  California  that  you  prefer,  the  supply  of  this  *. 
citrus  fruit  If  now  plentiful.    An  occasional  car  of 
Texas  oranges  is  still  moving... but  Tepcas*  citrus 
contribution  at  the  present  time  is  largely  grape- 
fruit. 

Yfhat's  in  a  name...^ 

Valenica  is  not  the  name  of  a  brand  but  a  variety 
of  orange.    These  sweet  round  oranges  from  Florida 
right  now  are  very  .iuicy.     They'll  be  in  ample 
supply  until  the  middle  of  ifey...with  principal 
markets  in  the  oast  and  v^est  to  the  Mississippi  valley 


Navel  oranges  from  California  are  distributed  nationally,  but 
predominate  the  western  markets  at  present.     The  Navel  orange  season  will 
end  in  Ifey,  and  California  Valencias  will  then  take  their  place  on  the 
market. 


In  these  days  when  it's  essential  to  fight  food  waste,  some  findings  of 
the  Arizona  state  experiment  station  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  orange  food  value  might  be  of  interest. 

.  .  J^nd  what's  in  an  orange 

Experiments  with  Navels,  sweet  seedlings  and  Valencias  shov;ed  that  oranges 
prepared  as  segments  contribute  more  food  value  than  those  prepared  any 
other  vmy. 

Slicing  usually  gives  better  ascorbic  acid,  of  vitamin  C  value,  than  juic- 
ing...and  unstrained  juice  contains  more  of  this  vitamin  than  does  the 
strained  juice.     The  strained  juice  is  the  least  economical  method  of  pre- 
paration since  a  serving  contains  only  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
the  amount  of  ascorbic  acid  contained  in  the  segments. 

And  here's  another  economical  note... those  8-pound  mesh  bags  that  oranges 
come  in  are  handy  containers  now  that  paper  bags  are  limited. 


STRAIYBERRIES  IN  MY 


Strawberries ...  shipped  in  or  homegrown. ,  .hit  their  peak  in  volume  during 
May  and  June.     This  season  about  94,000  acres  are  planted  to  strawberries. 
Since  this  represents  only  about  60  percent  of  the  usual  acreage,  prices  f 
strawberries  will  likely  continue  at  ceiling. 

Acreage  down, » »costs  up..« 

Ever  since  the  war,  the  acreage  devoted  to  strawberries  has  been  going 
down  because  of  the  shortage  of  labor.    Between  70  to  80  percent  of  the 
production  costsof  strawberries  has  always  been  labor.    For  example,  just 
a  one-acre  farm  can  use  about  a  dozen  pickers  at  the  height  of  the  har- 
vesting season.    Right  now,  picking  and  all  production  labor  is  expensive 
and  scarce. 

Other  cost  factors  to  consider  are  packaging  and  transportation.  Straw- 
berries ere  very  perishable  and  demand  special  attention.     Not  only  must 
they  be  handled  and  packed  carefully  in  pint  or  quart  container«y 
but  they  must  move  under  refrigeration. ,  .eithe  r  by  express 
trains  or  trucks. 


The  early  crop  strawberries  from  Florida  are  gone, 
Louisiana  strawberries  will  be  found  in  limited 
amounts  for  a  few  more  weeks  in  northern  aiid  '^nntr-'^l 
markets.    Movement  reached  its  peak  about  mid-April 
with  shipments  more  than  double  those  to  the  same 
date  last  year. 


For  the  month  of  May,  the  following  states  v/ill  be  the 
sources  of  our  strav^berry  supplies:    North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland, .. and  a  little  later  New 

Jersey .,  .will  supply  the  bulk  of  the  eastern  trade.    Arkansas ,,  .with  its 
prospective  564,000  crates .. .will  join  with  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri 
and  Illinois  to  supply  the  central  states.     Supplies  of  California  straw- 
berries are  very  short  and  limited  shipments  will  be  made  in  the  Pacific 
area. 


...but  Southv/est  has  local  supply... 

Southwest  strawberry  lovers  are  more  fo-tunate  than  those  in  northern  and 
central  areas. .  .because  they're  able  to  buy  fresh  berries  from  local  trock 
farms  in  many  localities.     The  first  Arkansas  strawberries  of  the  season 
reached  Fort  Worth  during  the  past  v;eek  and  are  appearing  at  other  nmrkets 
in  increasing  quantities,     Louisiana  berries  continue  to  brighten  produce 
shelves  throughout  the  Southwest,  and  some  Texas  offeri^^gs  are  still  avail 
able  locally.,. at  slightly  lower  prices  than  those  prevailing  earlier  in 
the  season. 

As  for  food  value,  this  popular,  flavorful  berry  is  an  excellent  source  of 
vitemin  C.  The  amount  of  this  vitamin,  though,  varies  vrith  soil,  environ- 
ment, S'^ason  and  variety.  Berries  harvested  late  in  the  season  are  lower 
in  vitamin  C  than  the  earlier  ones.  Berries  ripened  in  the  shade  are  also 
lower  in  C  content,  and  if  berries  are  injured  or  bruised  this  also  causes 
a  rapid  loss  of  vitamin  C, 
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USE  IT...OON'.T  LOSE  IT 

From  time  to  time  during  the  coming  summer  and  fall,  local  abundances  of 
certain  fruits  and  vegetables  will  develop  tjuickly  in  widely  separated 
places  throughout  the  country. 


The  reasons  vrhy...  i'^T^ 
It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  reason  for  those  local  ^  {[-fiS^y-^'  p? 


conditions  to  your  listeners.     Favorable  weather  may  bring  \  ■'S'^'S?^^- 

a  crop  to  maturity  ahead  of  schedule.     Transportation  may  not 
be  available  to  move  the  harvest  to  distant  markets.     Contain-         p^  -..'^ 
ers  may  bo  scarce.     Canner  and  food  processing  labor  may  bo 
short.    All  these  factors  may  result  in  an  abundance  of  a  new  crop  within, 
or  near,   the  growing  area. 

...  the  places  where... 

This  year,  folks  down  Georgia  way  will  have  a  good  peach  crop.     True,  we'll 
need  peaches  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  refrigerator  cars  are  not 
available  in  sufficient  quantities.     The  Brownsville,  Texas,  area  will 
soon  pick  a  bumper  crop  of  tomatoes.    Kern  County,  California,  v/ill  be  digging 
early  potatoes  in  June,  while  the  citrus  season  gets  underv/ay  in  the  same 
state. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  districts  where  locally  grovm  fruits  or  vege- 
tables will  be  in  plentiful  supply.     It  is  within  these  districts  that 
homenakers  can  benefit  most  by  taking  advantage  of  these  abundances. 

...we'll  save  it... if  we  can... 


By  canning  at  home,   or  availing  herself  of  the  services  offered  by  a  commun- 
ity cannery,  the  horaemaker  not  only  assures  her  family  of  adequate  food 
during  the  winter  months,  but  renders  a  valuable  service  to  the  country  by 
preventing  valuable  food  from  going  to  waste. 

In  addition  to  family  stocks,  homomakers  might  also  help  preserve  plentiful 
foods  in  supervised  canning  centers  for  War  Food  Administration  community 
school  lunch  projects. 

Indications  are  that  this  year's  requirements  of  canned  and  processed 
foods  by  our  armed  forces  will  leave  greatjy  reduced  amounts  of 
commercially  canned  foods  for  civilians.     It's  a  v/ise  home- 
maker  who  will  make  use  of  locally  produced  food  and  in- 
sure herself  of  an  ample  larder  when  the  harvest  season 
is  passed.  i:';V':i 


TRAPPILI^r  THE  "TRICH"  ^,   ^  / 


Recent  outbreaks  of  trichinosis. . .that  disease  linked 
with  uncooked  pork... were  traced  to  locally  manufactured,  -t^i^J^' 
non-federal ly  inspected,  smoked  sausage  knovrn  as  mett-  ^^!%'J^ 
wurst.     If  this  sausage  had  come  up  to  federal  meat 
inspection  standards,  these  outbreaks  could  have  been  prevented. 
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Meat  inspectors  purple-stamp  approval, «« 

It's  a  surprise  to  many  people  that  the  examination  of  fresh  meat  is  only- 
part  of  the  federal  meat  inspector's  job.     The  v/ork  of  these  inspectors 
also  includes  rigid  checking  on  processed  meat  products. 

These  specialists  make  sure  that  the  ingrdients  that  go  into  hot  dogs, 
bologna,  meat  loaf  and  sausage  pass  federal  standards  of  food  purity. 
They  even  check  on  the  fempersture  of  smoke  houses  and  on  the  steps  of 
the  cooking  process. 

Trichinosis  is  a  disease  caused  by  a  very  smll  parasite  that  is  not  visi- 
ble to  the  human  eye.     The  parasite  is  sometimes  present  in  hogs  and  trans- 
missible to  man  v;hen  pork  is  eaten  raw  or  undercooked.     Thorough  cooking  or 
special  processing  makes  pork  safe  to  oat.     The  trichinae  is  harmless  then., 
as  is  the  bacteria  in  milk  after  pasteurization.     So  the  purple  mark  of 
federal  approval  is  especially  important  to  the  homemaker 
buying  processed  pork  products, 

. .  .homomakars"  T^natch  on  the  cooking  front. 

As  for  fresh  pork. , .and  such  products  as  bacon  and  smoked 
ham, ..cook  them  well.    This  caution  should  not  be  construed 
as  a  reflection  on  pork.     Products  such  as  mettvnarst,  sum- 
mer sausage,  dried  sausage,  cooked  or  boiled  hams,  and  simi- 
lar pork  products,  generally  eaten  without  cooking,  are  safe 
to  eat  when  they  have  been  processed  \ander  federal  or  eqmlly 
thorough  meat  inspection  systems . 

A  SVffiET  ARRANGElffiNT 

Chief  variation  of  the  sugar-for-home-canning  theme,  this  year,  is  the  cou 
pon  the  homemaker  wj.ll" use  to  get  the  sugar, 

Somev/hat  larger  than  the  ration  stamps  in  her  book... of  brownish-gray 
color... the  coupons  are  issued  in  one  and  five-pound  denominations.  The 
canning  sugar  coupon  carries  on  the  face    a  ruled  box  in  vxhi  ch  the  home- 
maker  writes  her  name  and  the  serial  number  of  war  ration  book  4  against 
which  it  was  issued. 


The  procedure... 

To  get  canning  sugar... the  homemaker  fills  out  an  application  form  and 
attaches  spare  stamp  13  from  Book  4  for  each  member  of  the  family  for  whom 
the  sugar  is  requested. 

Then  she  mails  or  takes  the  application  to  her' local  rationing  board  and  i 
turn  receives  the  coupons.    When  she  exchanges  the  coupons  for  canning  sugar 
at  the  grocery  store... the  homemaker  shows  ration  book  4  with  the  serial 
number  corresponding  to  that  on  the  coupon. 

If  she  needs  it,  the  home  canner  gets  as  much  as  20  pounds  of  sugar  for  each 
member  of  her  family--with  a  maximum  of  160  pounds  per  family.     She  may  allow 
up  to  5  pounds  of  each  person's  allotment  for  putting  up  .jams,  jellies, 
other  spreads,  relishes,  catsups .. .and  for  curing  meat. 
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...to  ration  700,000  tons  of  sugar... 


This  minor  variation  in  rationing  canning  sugar  is  inspired  by 
the  urgent  necessity  thpt  the  700,000  tons  of  sugar  set  aside  for 
this  purpose  actually  be  used  for  home  canning  and  not  diverted 
to  rich  candies  and  desserts. 

Basically ...  the  sugar-f or-home-canning  theme  remains  the  same 
been  since  sugar  was  first  rationed  in  1942.     The  supply  is  limited' 
for  reasons  we  all  know.    And  this  year... sugar  stocks  are  at  a 
wartime  low. 


As  before...  in  allocating  sugar  for  home  canning,  WFA  pr-^'  -^^^^ 

has  followed  the  general  wartime  canning  rule  of  one  /i^^:;:\i[''J;■^:'■i■  ii 

pound  of  sugar  to  each  four  quarts  of  finished  fruit.  |-;:i:;!-ji:ip  ^|  ^."'^ 

On  that  basis,  OPA  issues  ration  stamps.  — -  ^ 


...for  record  home  canning... 

And  on  that  basis. . .enough  swgar  has  been  set  aside  to  can  over  5  billion 
quarts  of  fruit.. .more  than  has  ever  been  canned  at  home  in  the  history  of 
the  country. 

Enough  sugar  has  been  set  aside  to  mett  home  canning  needs. ,  .provided. . . 
home  canners  stay  within  the  recommended  amounts ..  .and  use  the  canning 
sugar  only  for  home  food  preservation. 

VmKP  NO  ^C^RE...FOR  GARBAGE 

As  punishment  for  displeasing  one  of  the  gods,  the  ancient  Greek  Prince 
Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  been  bound  to  a  grapevine,  where  he  wept  bitterly 
over  his  humiliation.    Where  his  tears  fell,  cabbages  sprang  up.  Another 
legend  has  it  that  the  cabbage  plant  originated  from  drops  of  perspiration 
that  fell  from  Zeus  v/hen  he  strived  to  explain  two  contradictory  oracles. 


Vifhstever  its  origin. .. cabbage  is  cause  for  neither  tears  nor  perspiration 
among  modoril  housewives  with  three  meals  a  day  to  pl^^n.     Just  the 
^^ppos ite . .  .its  versatility  and  high  nutritional  content  bring  joy 
'\^,J;iJi^''to  the  homemal 


'.ker's  heart  and  ease  the  burden  of  meal  preparation. 


MM 


Southwest  homemakers  are  particularly  fortunate  in  this  respect 
this  spring.     Abundant  supplies  of  cabbage  from  south  Texos 
producing  areas  now  are  being  supplemented  by  increased  offerings 
from  Louisiana.     At  the  same  time,  cabbage  is  moving  liberally 
from  producing  areas  east  of  the  Mississippi  River... to  compete 

with  southwest  offerings  at  large  northern  and  central  consuming 

centers. 


•ij;  J       ^Ihich  of  the  cabbage  now  being  harvested  is  not  desirable  for 
^)       kraut  manufacture  on  a  large  scale.     Most  of  it  must  be  used 
in  fresh  form.     This  means  that  unless  it's  used  quickly,  it 
will  be  v/asted.  .  .and  food  waste  at  a  time  when  many  food  items 
are  scarce  is  unthinkable.     So,  the  V\far  Food  Administration 
has  stepped  in... to  buy  cabbage  at  the  peak  of  the  harvest 

season  and  distribute  it  to  schools  which  have  school 
-"--Jlijrjch  programs  and  to  institutions  where  it  will  replace 
scarcer  foods  on  current  menus. 


Smart  homenakers  will  take  a  tip  from  this  procedure .and  use  cabbage 
liberally  while  supplies  are  plentiful.    Prepared  in  numerous  ways,  cabbage 
has  a  place  on  the  salad  tray,  in  soups,  and  as  a  vegetable  main  dish.,, 
to  add  color,  taste  appeal,  celcium,  iron,  and  a  long  list  of  vitamins  to 
lunches  and  dinners  on  any  occasion. 

BEST  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FRUITS  .AND  VEGETABT^S 

Based  on  comparative  abundance  and  relatively  lov; 
prices,  in  most  retail  markets  of  the  Southwest,  as 
reported  by  the  V'/ar  Food  Administration. 


Only  those  works  of  art  v/hich  maintain  their  popularity  over  a  long  period 
of  time  pre  said  to  be  truly  greet.     If  the  sam.e  criterion  is  applied  to 
food  bargains,  cabbage  and  carrots  this  week  may  be  termed  truly  great  foo 
buys.     For  about  three  months  nov/,  these  two  vegetables ..  .produced  in  abun 
dance  by  southwest  truck  f  armers . .  .have  held  the  top  ranking  place  on  the 
War  Food  Administration's  compilation  of  fresh  commodities  that  are  in 
relatively  plentif\il  supply  at  reasonable  prices. 

Onions ..  .v/hich  held  the   lead  for  several  weeks  last  fa  11... have  rejoined 
the  list  since  the  spring  crop  in  the  South^rest  recently  started  to  market 
Other  good  vegetable  buys  this  week  include  tomatoes,  spinach,  asparagus 
and  lettuce. 

Truly  great  fruit  buys... which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  in  the  Southwest, 
are  oranges  and  grapefruit.    Apples  remain  favorite  selections  at  several 
markets,  but  most  othe  r  fruits  are  too  scarce  and  high-priced  to  rate  a 
listing.  r^^\ 

J>^/ri^j^  "BEST  BUYS"  M;  KEY  IP.RKP.TS 

.ARK.ANSAS:  Lif^le  Rock  Carrots,  beets,  Texas  oranges,  Winesap  apples, 

home  grown  beans. 


COLORADO: 


KANSAS : 


Denver,,  Asparagus,  cabbage,  carrots,  cau lif lovrer, 

lettuce,  onions,  spinach,  potatoes,  grapefruit, 
tomatoes . 

Topeka  ,,, Cabbage,  spinach,  radishes,  asparagus,  rhubarb^ 

Wichita  Citrus  fruits,  apples,  carrots,  cabbage,  onions, 

spinach. 


LOUISIANA: 


Baton  Rouge ... .Cabbage ,  Red  Irish  potatoes,  onions,  carrots 


New  Orleans  ...  .Corn,  onions,  tomatoes. 


Shreveport  Oranges,  grapef ru "It,  cabbage,  squash,  carrots. 
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NEW  I^IEXICO:      Albuquerque, . .  .Carrots,  green  onions,  celery,  lettuce,  sweet 
Gallup,  and       potatoes,  spinach,  turnips,  apples,  oranges,  * 
Santa  Fe  grapefruit. 

Clovis  ...Carrots,  cnbbage,  lettuce,  English  peas,  tomatoes, 

~~~~~~  sv.'eet  potatoes,  apples,  lemons. 

Las  Cruces  end. .Carrots,  cabbage,  lettuce,  green  onions, 
Roswell  r.sparagus,  rhubarb,  celery,  lemons,  ornnges, 

grapefruit, 

OKLA.HOm:         Oklahoma  City . ./isparagus,  cabbage,  carrots,  citrus  fruits, 

onions,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 

TEXAS:  Fort  l¥orth  Cabbage,  onions,  carrots,  grapefruit,  oranges. 

Houston  Carrots,  beets,  cabbage,  onions,  citrus  fruit. 


^ffiALS  mm  "EGGS-APPEAL" 


More  and  more  housewives  are  going  in  for  meals  with  "eggs-appeal"  these 
days.    And  there  are  good  reasons.    First,  this  is  the  peak  of  the  production 
season  for  eggs.    While  production  is  off  a  little  from  last  year  and  demand 
is  probably  a  little  greater,  the  supply  still  is  plentiful  in  comparison  to 
some  of  the  other  protein  foods.     ^Vhich  brings  up  another  reason.    In  a  food 
supply  notably  lacking  in  meats,  cheeses  and  other  such  foods  on  which  war 
needs  have  first  call,  housewives  can  use  eggs  as  the  entree  of  the  meal. 


As  for  the  nutritional  value  of  eggs,  they're  "tops".     The  protein  content 
is  comparable  to  that  of  meat  and  milk.    Three  of  the  B  vitamins — thiamin, 
riboflavin,  and  niacin — are  contained  in  eggs,  as  well  as  vitamins  A  and  D. 
The  mineral  supply  includes  an  abundance  of  iron  in  the  yolk. 

Versatility  is  one  of  the  many  good  points  of  this  food  which  has  long  been 
considered  a  breakfast  "must"  by  many  discerning  homemake rs .     They  are  equally 
good  on  luncheon  and  dinner  menus.     Besides  being  tasty,  egg  dishes  can  be 
made  very  attractive. 

In  school  kid  parlance,   "Eggs  is  eggs  any  way  you  fix'em,  and  they're  plenty 
good."    So...urr:e  ynur  listentirs  to  serve  them  often. 
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I'LL  TAKE  VANILIA. .  .but  fighters  have  their  choice  of  ice  cream  flavors. 
TOMATO  TRIPS  TO  l^RKET. .  .from  way  dovm  south  in  Texas. 
MORE  ABOUT  CHEESE. . .while  milk  production  is  heavy, 

EATIN'  YOUR  EDEN. . .Victory  gardens  help  increase  the  nation's  food  production. 

READING  THE  SUGAR  LEVEL... so  all  users  may  share  the  reduced  supply. 

POTATO  GROP-AGAITDA. .  .spring  ushers  in  new  spuds  but  offerings  are  still  light. 

BEYOND  THE  KITCHEN, . .housewives  depend  on  radio  for  information  on  world  affairs 

PREVENTING  IHE  "CURE"... by  preventing  -the  cause  with  good  nutrition. 

PEAK  "CURE  PREVENTING"  IN  THE  SOUTHF/EST ..  .where  6,296  schools  serve  hot  lunches 

daily. 

BEST  BUYS, . .include  oranges,  carrots  and  cabbage,  onions  and  green  beans,  aspar- 
agus and  lettuce. 

THAT  MILKIIAN'S  HERE  AGAIN... with  plenty  of  fluid  milk  during  the  flush  season. 

War  Food  Administration 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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I'LL  TAKE  VANILLA 
Ice  cream, for  a  fighter's  morale,.. 

You've  probably  read  hovr  our  fighting  men  back  from  combat  zones  ask  for 
milk,  fresh  vegetables  and. o, ice  cream..  Because  ice  cream  is  so  impor- 
tant for  morale  as  well  as  being  a  nutritious  food,  more  dry  ice  cream 
mix  is  being  made  for  the  military  forces  this  year  than  ever  before.  Last 
year,  the  sales  of  dry  ice  cream  mix  to  "the  various  military  groups  totaled 
about  50  million  pounds.     This  year  the  requirements  are  indicated  to  be 
almost  150  million  pounds. 

The  dry  ice  cream  mix  going  to  our  armed  forces  is  made  from  whole  milk  and 
cream.  ..and  other  dairy  products  made  from  them.  ..sugar  and  other  sweetners, 
and  vanilla  flavoring.     For  shipment,  it's  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
from  which  the  air  has  been  taken  out  and  an  inert  gas  substituted  to  insure 
keeping  qualities  and  storage. 

, , .any  flavor  he  wants . . . 


All  the  military  cook  overseas  has  to 
do  to  make  the  finished  product  is 
add  ^ater  p nd  then  freeze  the  mixture^ 
A  pound  of  the  dry  mix  makes  approxi- 
mately one  gallon  of  ice  cream.  And 
if  the  men  want  a  flavor  other  than 
vanilla,  they  can  run  the  gamut  from 
chocolate  to  lemon,  fruit  coctail, 
peach,  coffee,  maple,  pineapple  and 
pov/dered  hard  candy.    All  these  com- 
modities for  additional  flavor  are 
part  of  the  standard  B  field  ration 
available  everyv/here. 


...anywhere  he  may  be  I 

As  for  the  ice  cream  machines,  they  are  located  aboard  ships,  floating  cold 
storage  barges,  at  hospitals  and  at  regular  mess  kitchens  near  the  front. 
The  ice  cream  for  troppE*  isolated  from  major  supply  depots  is  made  in  40- 
gallon-capacity,  portable  ice  cream  machines.     These  smaller  portable  machine 
are  equipped  v/ith  air-cooled  gasoline  or  electrical  motors.     These  small  mach 
ines  can  make  a  semi-frozen  ice  cream  in  7  to  14  minutes.     This  mixture  is 
then  dravm  off  and  put  in  half -pint  containers  and  stored  in  a  freezing  compart 
ment  which  usually  holds  40  gallons  of  the  finished  product. 

SSOmTO  TRIPS  TO  1'IA.RKET 


Tomatoes  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  of  Texas  have  already  started  their 
travels  over  the  country,  but  chiefly  ru>rth  and  east. 

Here  are  the  figures  that  keep  Texas  at  the  top  of  the  production  list  for 
commercial  tomatoes ,. .that  is,  the  tomatoes  headed  for  fresh  market  use. 
This  year  the  lower  valley  of  Texas  has  about  65  thousand  acres  of  tomatoes. 


which  is  quite  an  increase  over  last  year's  46  thousand  acres.  The 
average  for  the  last  ten  years  for  this  region  was  only  slightly 
over  16  ;^housand  acres.    Arid  the  North  Texas  harvest  does- 
n't start  until  after  the  first  of  June,  /M 


Shipping  Areas 


Although  tomatoes  are  a  nationwide  crop,  there         ^/  _  \. 
are  only  a  few  states  that  ship  fresh  tomatoes        /        K^^^-  ' 
long  distrances*    Florida,  and  California  stand      '  *'|f;iir 
next  to  Texas,  but  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  the       C  _ 
Carolinas,  and  Tennessee  are  important  tomato  /  " 

producing'  states  too.  \^/ 


When  tomatoes  don't  have  to  travel  long  distances,  they  are  sometimes  picked 
as  "pinks". , .when  they  are  just  beginning  to  show  a  little  red  color.  Toma- 
toes that  are  to  be  shipped  long  distances  are  generally  picked  when  they 
are  still  green,.,. but  mature  enough  so  that  they  will  ripen  properly  after 
arriving  at  their  destination. 


Homemakers  may  find  about  10  percent  more  foreign-type  cheese  on  the  nar- 
ket  this  second  quarter  of  the  year  than  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1945,    The  Yfer  Food  Administration  is  permitting  dairy  manufacturers 
to  make  more  Swiss,  Munster,  Brick,  Limburger,  all  varieties  of  Italian, 
and  cream  cheese  diiring  this  period  because  of  the  high  rate  of  milk  pro- 
duction. 

Vfhile  the  production  >of  Cheddar  cheese  is  up  15  percent  over  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year,  the  civilian  supply  of  this  cheese  will  re- 
main the  same  as  in  months  past.     The  military  and  other  war  uses  are 
taking  the  increase  in  production,  


President  Trviman  summed  up  the  importance  of  victory  gardens  when  he  said 
recently,  "There  is  greater  need  now  than  at  any  time  since  the  war  began 
for  more  gardens  and  better  gardens,  whether  they  are  at  home,  in  community 
plots  or  in  company-employee  gardens," 

Military  food  needs  up,,,. 

The  food  report  of  the  I  nteragency  Committee  of  Foreign  Shipments  released 
this  week  bears  out  his  statement.     It  points  out  that  last  year,  military 
needs  took  13  percent  of  our  total  food  supply.    This  year,  because  our 
military  forces  are  at  their  maxim\jm  strength,  almost  16  percent  of  the  pros- 
pective food  supply  must  be  furnished  to  fill  military  needs.    As  a  result, 
less  food  will  be  available  for  civilian  uses. 


J'tORE  ABOUT  CHEESE  _, 


EATIK'  YOUR  EDEN 


The  end  of  the  war  in  2urt>pe  will  not  bring  lessened  pressure  on  our  food 
supply.     Spring  advances  of  the  allied  armies,  insufficient  seed  stocks, 
fertilizer*  and  tools... to  say  nothing  of  populetion  dislocations ..  .have 
pl-evented  sov/ing  of  crops  in  many  battle  stricken  areas  this  year. 

'    '  b...more  Victory  gardeners  needed. 

Disillusionment  and  disappointment,  as  well  as  economic 
and  political  instability,  will  certainly  follow- 
in  the  wake  of  victory  unless  it  is  possi 
ble  to  supply  minimum  quantities  of 
food  to  the  countries  liberated 
from  Nazi  domination.  From 
a  humanitarian  standpoint  the 
allies  must  share  their  food 
with  these  liberated  peoples 

TTfhile  Americans  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  some 
changes  in  their  food 
selections  they  will 
fetili^be  able  to 
-i^t^^^/Jaaintain  a.iwoll-bal- 
'-^i^my   anced  diet.     The  Govern- 
ment is  counting  on  the 
food  from  millions  of 
successful  victory  gardens  to 
supplement  our  food  stocks. 
Explaining  these  facts  to 
your  listeners  will  help. 


READING  THE  SUGAR  LEYEL 

Under  wartime  regulation,  a  food  is  usually  rationed  when  the  available  or 
prospective  supply  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  our  claimants. 
The  coupon  system  of  rationing  is  flexible,  allowing  changes  when  there  is 
a  shift. . .favorable  or  unfavorable, . .in  the  supply.     This  constant  checking 
on  supply  explains  the  recent  rationing  actions  in  regard  to  sugar. 

Supplies  down... needs  up... 

Our  domestic  reserves .also  the  world  stocks... are  at  rock  bottom.  Consumers 
mudt  depend  entirely  on  ©virrent  production  tad  and  the  production  of  off- 
shore sugar  will  be  smaller  than  was  anticipated  earlier  in  the  yeiar. 

At  the  same  time,  military  and  export  demands  have  increased.    As  more  people 
are  liberated  in  Europe  we  must  share  our  sources  of  supply  with  them.  Evai 
if  no  sugar  vrere  made  available  to  liberated  areas,  Americans  could  not  con- 
tinue to  consume  sugar  at  lest  year's  rate... or  even  at  the  rate  of  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year. 

The  ViTar  Food  Administration's  records  show  that  over  a  million  300  thousand 
tons  of  sugar  were  distributed  to  civilians  before  April  1  tiiis  year.  This 
is  a  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  total  supply  allocated  to  civilians 
this  year.    V/hat's  more  the  first  three  months  are  normally  low  periods  of 


I 


- 


denand.     In  the  two  middle  qmrtors,  more  sugar  is  used  for  home  and  com- 
mercial canning, . .for  soft  drinks  and  other  products. 

...sugar  allotments  slashed... 

This  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  the  t  restrictions  are  necessary  to  stretch  our 
supplies.    Sugar  stamp  36  which  became  valid  llay  1  will  stretch  over  a  four 
month  period.     Instead  of  20  pounds  this  year,  the  maximvim  canning  sugar 
allotment  per  individual  in  this  country  will  be  15  pounds.    And  no  family 
can  get  more  than  120  poiinds...in  contrast  to  the  160  pounds  announced 
earlier  this  year  on  the  basis  of  supplies  in  prospect. 

Sugar  allotments  for  hotels,  schools,  restaurants  and  othai? 
instttutional  users  are  also  cut.    OPA  is  reexamining  all  indus- 
trial applications  and  expects  to  announce  intended  reductions  v*-^   

in  the  near  future.  //^j"' \ 

/  "' 

, ,  .all  users  share. 


- .  -  -  -  '■  f 


The  changes  fix  the  ration  rato  of  sugar  for  the  individual  atj  15  . 

pounds  per  year.    Last  year  24  pounds  per  person  was  the  ratio^.  ' 

Sugar  for  all  forms  of  civilian  use  will  drop  to  72.1  pounds  ,  -  _  ...r^^-'  ' 

in  comparison  with  89  pounds  last  year.     This  includes         X    \  ,f  \ 

sugar  for  home  canning,     sugar  in  commercially                '  y/..^  A  '-/vvV  ! 

canned  goods,  bakory  products,  soft  drinks,  candy/;^;  ' \'  'i^n ')  I  \  "-^j^^^l 

and  other  products.                                                   ',M^-'Uv-;MS  y\>_  Jv 

\ ...  >^ 

Our  reductions  will  also  help  provide  a  modest  quantity  ofj 
sugar  for  liberated  areas.     This  sharing  will  be  a  tq^I 
contribution  to  the  under-nourished  and  often  stsrving^C  '  ''  J--' 
peoples  of  liberated  covintries. 


POTATO  CROP-AGANDA 


Potatoes  are  recognized  as  a  basic  vegetable  in  our  diets  and  because  of 
this  there  is  a  steady  market  for  them.    Producers  have  found  over  a  period 
of  years  there  is  even  a  saturation  point  to  consumer  purchases. 

For  example,  before  the  war,  our  farmers  usually  raised  about  370  million 
bushels  of  potatoes  a  year.     Per  capita  use  ran  about  130  pounds  a  year. 
Then  in  1943,  viien  our  farmers  raised  more  of  this  vegetable  than  ever 
before  and  consumers  could  buy  all  they  wanted,  the  average  use  was  only  a 
little  over  133  pounds, 

Tho  situation  changes... 

It's  one  thing  to  say  the  market  for  potatoes  is  established  and  another  thing 
to  fill  demands  year  after  year.     The  vreather  always  is  a  factor  to  consider 
because  it  affects  both  production  and  distribution.     Dry  weather  or  wet 
weather,  too  much  sun  or  a  blight  will  upset  the  rational  potato  market  basket. 


Then  too,  those  factors  never  affect  the  whole  country  equally ;  so  v/e  may  have 
a  potato  famine  in  the  west  and  a  potato  feast  in  tn^  east  or  vice  versa. 
Sometimes  when  this  happens, . .especially  in  wartime. . .there  are  not  enough 
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refrigerator  cars  or  locomotives  to  move  potatoes  into  the  shortage  areas. 

Right  now  the  new  crop  potatoes  on  the  market  are  coming  from  Florida, 
Southern  Texas,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  California,    A  little  later  Georgia, 
North  and  South  Carolina  will  be  shipping  their  early  crops.    These  new 
potatoes  have  thin  skins  and  are  easily  bruised.     Thus  they  do  not  keep 
long  unless  carefully  handled  and  packed  and  refrigerated  for  long  hauls. 

"What  old  crop  potatoes  are  now  available  on  the  market  ar©  largely  from 
Maine. 

BEYOND  THE  KITCHEN 

Just  how  much  is  the  average  hnmemker  interested  in  learning 
about  the  structure  of  a  world  security  organization/   How  much 
does  she  want  to  know  about  the  issues  on  vhlch  v/orld,  peace  will 
depend  I 

If  these  two  questions  often  cross  your  mind.., if  you  debate 
how  much  material  on  world  affairs  you  should  include  in  your 
programs  for  homemakers, . .here' s  a  report  that  will  interest 
you.     It  comes  from  Miss  Ifejorie  Luce,  state  home  demonstration 
club  leader  of  Vermont, 

Homemakers  study  public  problems.,. 

When  Vermont  home  (demonstration  cluiis  planned  tiieir  1944-45  program,  they 
added  a  project  in  public  problems  to  the  traditional  program  of  homemaking. 
This  added  project  v/as  a  series  of  thnee  meetings  to  discuss  the  far-reach- 
ing question,   "How  can  we  have  an  enduring  peace?"    And  so  ttet  the  farm 
women  would  have  trained  leders  for  this  study,  the  home  demonstration  agent 
of  each  county  spent  a  week  of  intensive  study  at  the  university  of  Vermont 
learning  the  facts  behind  the  problems  of  world  peace. 

For  each  home  demonstration  group,  the  meetings  followed  the  same  pattern. 
At  the  first  session,  the  women  began  their  discussion  with  the  question, 
"Can  we  get  on  vrfcthout  wars?"    And  they  started  off  by  talking  about  human 
nature, . .drawing  on  their  own  experience  and  observations  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  human  beings  can  be  educated  for  peaceful  living.    At  the 
second  meeting,  the  Vermont  women  talked  about  the  causes  of  war.    At  the 
final  meeting,  -they  discussed  the  meaning  of  peace, 

^  ...endorse  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals. 

One  thing  thp.t  came  out  in  most  of  these  meetings  was  that  even  though  peace 
may  entail  sacrifices,  it  is  worth  the  sacrifices.     Thej^   talked  about  the  kind 
of  peace  we  want  and  studied  the  provisions  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals. 
Ifeiny  clubs  passed  resolutions  endorsing  the  proposals. 

More  thsn  3,000  women  in  Vermont  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  147  home 
demonstration  clubs.    About  tvro  thirds  of  the  women  took  an  active  part  in  th 
discussions.    Women  with  sons  in  the  service  seemed  to  have  the  most  to  say. 
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As  to  the  interest  of  these  farm  women  in"WQrld  affairs,   one  home  demonstration 
agent  said,  "I  can  hardly  believe  the  intensity  of  interest,"  Furthermore, 
the  majority  of  these  women  said  th^  depend  on  the  radio  for  most  of  their 
infonnation  on  world  affairs  today. 

That's  the  experience  of  Vermont  farm  women.    Home  demonstration 
groups  in  other  sections  of  the  country  are  also  studying  plans 
for  world  organization.     The  extension  editor  in  your  state  can 
tell  you  Tflii ether  such  meetings  are  going  on  in  your  area, 

PREVEllTING  THE  "CURE" 

\Vhen  you're  talking  to  yotir  listeners  about  good  nutrition  you'll  want  to 
stress  the  idea  that  right  eating  is  the  ounce  of  prevention  that's  vrrth  a 
pound  of  cure. 

This  fact  gets  backing  from  a  great  city  of^-ciores — Rochester,  Minnesota — 
home  of  the  i-layo  clinic.     Civic  groups  in  Rochester  have  been  among  the 
pioneers  in  serving  WFA- Community  school  lunches  to  replace  cold  biscuits 
or  pop  and  sweets  which  wore  the  noon-time  fare  of  many  youngsters  in 
earlier  days • 

Tho  beneficial  results  ,of  the  program  are  already  in  evidence.     In  one  sbhool, 
every  young  man  in  the  graduation  class  of  1943  is  nov;  in  "the  amed  Services, 
In  the  light  of  the  high  percentage  of  draftees  rejected  because  of  malnutri- 
tion, that's  a  top  record. 


This  year  the  PTA  donated  some 


Cooperation  does  it... 

Hack  of  th  e  1/7FA- community  school  lunch  program  in  Rochester  is  the  old  but 
heartening  story  of  community  enterprise, 
of  the  food  to  the  community-  school  lunch 
program  and  paid  the  operational  expensesT,^ 

'II 

For  the  type  A  lunch, .  .which  provides  a 
third  to  a  half  of  the  day's  nutritional 
requirements ..  .the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion  paid  tho  sponsors  9  cents  per  ?; 
child  for  each  meal  served.     This  is  the  t 
standard  assistance  made  by  the  WFA  for  ^' 
the  type  A  lunch. 


I, 


While  the  youngsters  in  Rochester  get 
the  greatest  benefit  from  the  school 

lunches,  it's  also  true  that  some  of  the  ^Cl^.^l^X^''^'r:'^::r§'tr^_^^S^ 

information  on  good  nutrition  percolates  into  the  homes. 


««.and  everybody  benefits. 

Parent-teacher  groups  discuss  meal  planning  to  include  the  right  foods.  And 
for  the  information  of  mothers  who  are  striving  to  serve  better  balanced 
meals  at  home,  the  local  newspapers  publish  tho  menus  of  lunches  served  at 
school.    Local  tradespeople  have  also  benefited  because  in  general  food  for 
the  schools  has  been  bought  locally. 


Through  the  school  lunch,  children  have  heen  made  alert  to  the  business  of 
conserving  food,  and  the  clean  plate  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
Thus  the  youngsters  are  learning  the  habit  of  thrift  along  with  right  eating. 

PEAK  "CURE  PREVENTING"  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

The  city  of  cures  is  not  the  only  place  v^ere  the  iraportance  of  preventing  the 
need  for  cures  is  recognized.    Nor  is  it  the  only  place  vrhere  cooperation  is 
practiced  to  bring  nutritional  benefits  to  school  children  and  develop  better 
markets  for  agricultural  products. 

Right  here  in  our  ovm  Southwest,  team  work  by  community  laders,  state  officials, 
and  school  superintendents  has  made  possible  successful  operation  of  YiTFA-com- 
munity  school  lunch  programs  in  6,296  schools .. .which  serve  approximately 
594,354  lunches  daily.     This  marks  a  new  high  in  school  lunch  operation  in 
every  State  in  the  area  covered  by  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Okla- 
homa, New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

Further  evidence  of  the  community  cooperation  vhich  has  made  this  nevr  peak 
possible  in  the  Southwest  is  the  fact  that  Vfor  Food  Administration  reimburse- 
ments..  .totaling  around  ^ji?,  119, 950  in  these  seven  states  this  fiscal  j-ear... 
will  be  less  than  half  the  amount  contributed  by  local  sources. 

■   '  BEST  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Based  on  comparativs  abundance  and  relatively  low 
prices,  in  most  retail  markets  of  the  Scu-Uiwest,  as 
reported  by  the  Vfar  Food  Administration. 


Cabbage  and  carrots  maintained  the  lead  in  the  War  Food  Administration's  par- 
ade of  best  vegetable  buys  during  the  past  week... with  supplies  plentiful  and 
prices  reasonable  throughoui;  the  Southwest,     Onions  also  held  a  front-row  posi- 
tion because  of  their  abundance  since  the  new  crop  in  the  Southwest  became 
available  to  suppleanent  old  crop  offerings  from  storage.     Other  home  grown 
vegetables  on  the  best  buy  list  this  week  include  green  beans  and  asparagus, 
while  lettuce  from  California  also  made  the  grade. 

Favorites  in  the  fruit  group  include  o<ranges  and  grapefruit  with  bananas  and 
rhubarb  mentiored  occasionally.     Strawberries  are  more  plentiful  then  in  recent 
weeks,  but  prices  remain  fairly  high.     Small  amounts  of  other  local  berries 
have  begun  to  move  but  supplies  are  not  liberal  as  yet. 

"BEST  BIjYS"  at  KEY  MRKETS 

ARKANSAS:      Little  Rock. . .onions,  greens,  carrots,  beets,  California  oranges 

COLORADO:      Denver. . .asparagus ,   cabbage  cauliflower,  lettuce,  onions,  green 

peas,  radishes,   sweet  potatoes,  grapefruit,  oranges 

KANSAS:  Topoka . . .cabbage,  head  lettuce,  beans,  onions,  rhubarb 


Vfichita . .  .oranjcs ,  lonons,   carrots,  spinach,  cabbage,  onions,  gree 
and  wax  beans 
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LOUISIANA:        New  Orleans .tonatcos,  onions 


Shroveport « « , . . .  oranges,  grapefruit,   cabbage,  carrots,  squash 

lJH/7  IIEXICOj      Albuquerque,  Gallup,  Santa  Fo, .asparagus,   carrots,  cabbage, 

lettuce,  rhubarb,  turnips,  celery, 
peas,  green  beans,  oranges,  grapes, 
fmit,  bananas 

Roswell  and  Clovis ... .asparagus,  carrots,  cabbage,   lettuce,  rhu- 
barb, celery,  green  onions,  oranges,  bananas, 
grapefruit 


TEXAS: 


Fort  Worth. ..  .onions,  carrots,  cabbage,  beans,  tonir  toes,  grape- 
fruit 


Houston  corn,  cabbage,  onions,  carrots,   squash,  citrus  fruits 

THAT  illLKB/iAN'S  HERE  AGAIN 


More  milk  and  milk  products  of  certain  types  may  be  expected  during  the  next 
few  weeks  throughout  the  Southwest.     Pastures  are  green  and  there  is  a  compara- 
tive flood  of  milk  as  our  production  season  approaches  its  peak.     The  city 
dweller  will  find  more  fluid  milk,  ice  cream,  sherbets,  cottage  .'-lieese  and 
buttermilk. .  .all  good  hot  v/eather  refreshments. 

Butter  and  cheese  will  continue  to  be  "tight"  primarily  because  of  limited  manu- 
facturing facilities  and  the  tremendous  d«nands  of  our  armed  forces.     But  house- 
wives in  urban  areas  should  take  full  advantage  of  the  vitamin-mineral  rich 
dairy  foods  which  are  in  seasonal  abundance. 

Vfliile  the  increase  in  milk  supplies  in  larger  towns  and  cities  will  be  very 
noticeable,  there  will  be  a  veritable  flood  of  milk  in  the  country  and  smaller 
towns.    Much  of  this  huge  seasonal  supply  of  milk  in  rural  areas  ordinarily  is 
wasted.     This  year,  of  all  times,  every  gallon  should  be  used  in  some  way. 

Although  few  rural  families  v/aste  whole  milk,  too  many  have  had  the  habit  of 
pouring  out  skim  milk.     This  skim  milk  is  a  rich  source  of  vitamins  and  minerals. 
It  is  an  excellent  food  as  a  beverage. . .and  can  be  used  for  making  sherbets, 
cottage  cheese  or  buttermilk. 

We  repeat,  every  gallon  should  be  put  to  use... and  you  can  help  by  passing 
this  information  on  to  your  listeners. 


DALUS,  TEXAS 
May  12,  1945 
No.  19 


adio  Round'up 


A  weekly  service  for  Directors  of 
Women's  Radio  Programs 


PEAS  AND  CUES... for  a  sonp  thr. t  •  s  tasty,  wholosomc  and  protoin-rich 

THIS  miL  BOT//L  YOU  CVER.,.but  it'll  kuep  sugar  in  your  sugar  bowl 

BIG,  DEEP  AND  CLEAIT, ,  .three  "mur.ts*''  for  home-made  "v/ater-bath  canners 

WINGS  FOR  VI CTORY . . , but  less  chicken  for  civilians 

EGG-SELL-ENT  NElfS,..for  both  the  present  and  the  future 

THE  SHAPE  OF  THINGS  TO  CO ilB    .dehydrated  foods  born  of  v/ar  may  solve 

poacotirce  food  storage  problems 

TOliATO  TII'lE  IN  TEXAS .means  tomato  time  in  the  North  and  East  too 

"tIANSION"  COTTAGE  CHEESE, .  .made  at  home  to  conserve  the  skim  milk  supply 

BEST  FOOD  BUYS ...  include  cabbage,  onions,  carrots,  lettuce,  tomatoes 


War  Food  Administration 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


PEAS  AND  CUES 


Civilian  use  of  dry  peas  has  increased  sharply  during  the  war  period.  For 
the  five  years  before  the  wr,  the  average  use  was  estimated  to  be  a  half 
pound  or  less  of  dry  peas  per  person  per  year.    In  1942  and  '436 «. when  other 
protein  foods  were  in  more  limited  supply.. .the  individual  use  of  dry  peas 
just  about  doubled  in  this  country.    So  this  year  the  crop  is  again  being 
distributed  at  the  1943  level.*. or  at  an  average  use  of  over  a  pound  for 
every  civilian. 

Split  pea  soup  is  the  most  popular  way  of  serving  this  vegetable.  The  peas 
have  been  s|)lit  to  remove  the  fibrous  covering  or  hull,  and  this  eliminates 
the  necessity  of  soaking  and  a  long  cooking  period. 


The  peas  can  be  made  into  soup  by  adding  only  season- 
ings and  water.    However,  a  meat  stock... the  broth 
from  a  ham  shank  or  snoked  tongue. . .makes  a  desirable 
liquid  base  and  provides  additional  food  value  and 
flavor.     Carrots,  parsley  or  celery  are  good  vegetable 
companions,  but  stronger  flavored  vegetables  should 
be  avoided  as  they  hide  the  characteristic  taste  of 
the  peas. 


Bayleaf,  thyme  or  savory  in  judicious  amounts  also 
add  zest  to  "the  dish,  '  These  herbs  should  be  added 
the  last  half  hour  of  cooking,  so  that  they  will  not 
become  too  strong. 


Choose  your  recipe 


And  garnished  with  toasted  bread  cubes  or  slices  of  hard  cooked  egg,  split 
pea  soup  truly  gets  off  to  an  appetizing  start. 


THIS  WILL  BCffiTL  YOU  OVER 


Suggestions  on  saving  sugar  continue  to  be  news.    And  here  are 
reminders  from  the    home  economists  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  will  help  your  homemaker  listeners  stretch  their 
sugar  rations. 

TuTien  you  cook. ... 


Remind  your  listeners  that  they  will  get  the  full  sweetness 
of  the  sugar  on  hand  by  making  sure  that  everj'-  grain  is  com- 
pletely dissolved.     For  example,  give  the  sweetened  coffee 
and  tea  another  stir. 

Sirup. c .either  sugar  sirup,  corn  sirup  or  sirup  from  canned 
fruit... can  be  used  to  sweeten  beverages.    And  some  iced 
beverages  could  bo  tried  without  sugar. 


9 


Ik 


ii 

Cereals  cooked  with  prunes,  raisins  or  dates  call  for  little  "^rf''-^ 
or  no  sugar  topping  by  the  family.    And  the  economical  homG-/^-y;^:^:-f!r-f7, 

ikes  and  pies  with    ,tJ^'-  '>>'^'^''^^ 


maker  might  alternate  sugar -consuming  cak( 
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sweet  breads  such  as  cinnamon  rolls  and  blueberry  muffins. 

Sugar  can  also  be  stretched  in  baked  ggods  with  honey,  molasses,  corn  or 
other  sirups.    And  liberal  servings  of  fresh  fruit  in  season  can  take  the 
place  of  heavy  desserts, 

. . .when  you  can 

Urge  your  listeners,  of  course,  to  can  the  maximum  amount  of 
perishable  fruits  possible  with  their  canning  sugar  ration. 
It's  possible  to  stretch  the  sugar  in  canning  by  replacing  as 
much  as  half  the  sugar  required  with  honey, 
up  to  one-third  the  sugar  required  with  com 


•  ♦.or  substituti^j'jip;^..^ 
.m  sirup.  fQiMl 


But  advise  home  canners  against  using  brown  sugar  or  molasses  v^/^  K-r'-^ 
to  sweeten  canned  fruits,  lest  "they  discolor  the  product  and  n  ^'"^ 
overpower  the  natural  fruit  flavor. 

The  present  allowance  of  15  pounds  of  canning  sugar  per  person 
will  enable  the  home  canner  to  put  up  60  quarts  of  canned 
fruit  for  each  member  of  the  family... if  she  follows  the  ''f^:r^^^^i^\.,^:'l,f^y!,i'^/:^r,>y 
time  canning  rule  and  allows  one  pound  of  sugar  to  each  fin-:^'^^':^^-^^''^'^''''^''  '^'^^ 
ished  four  quarts  of  fruit. 


BIG,  DEEP  AND  CLEAN 

Equipment  note  of  the  week  comes  from  home  canning  specialists  of  the  U.  S« 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  remind  us  that  it's  time  to  check  up  on  tho 
water-bath  canners .. .the  vessels  used  to  put  up  fruits  and  tomatoes  and 
other  acid  foods. 


T.ell  home  canners  that  half-a-million  new  enameled  water -bath  canners  have 
been  authorized  for  manufacture .. .this  year. 

Make  your  own 

Of  course,  many  ingenious  housewives  will  make  their  water-bath  canners  at 
home.    They'll  use  lard  cans,  metal  pails,  kettles,  wash  boilers 
and  similar  vessels  that  are  "big,  deep  and  clean",  and 
that  can  be  fitted  with  rack  and  lid  to  do  a  good 
oapning  job. 


Strategic  points  to  check  in  a  water-bath  canner 
are  the  depth,  the  rack  and  the  lid.    The  water- 
bath  canner  needs  to  be  deep  enough  to  allov;  room 
for  the  rack  and  room  to  permit  the  water  to 
boil  briskly  over  the  tops  of  the  jars. 
You  might  call  attention  to  tho  fact  that 
pine  makes  a  poor  rack  because  rosin  boils 
out  and  gets  on  the  jars. 


Remind  home  canners  that  the  water-bath  canner  needs  a  good  lid... one  that 
will  hold  in  some  steam  but  not  so  tight  as  to  bottle  up  steam  and  cause 
the  can  to  burst. 
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WINGS  FOR  VICTORY 

Have  you  been  vrondering  when  chicken  supplies  will  again  be  on  the  favorable 
side  of  the  lodger? 

The  ViTar  Food  Administration  says  there  will  not  be  much  increase  before  late 
July... and  then  only  if  poultry  producers  have  responded  to  ihe  WFA  request 
for  production  of  more  chicken  for  use  as  meat.     If  farm  flocks  have  not 
been  increased  substantially  for  this  purpose,  then  consumers  will  notice 
the  tight  supply  until  September  when  the  regular  market  season  begins. 

Less  chicken  for  civilians 

The  armed  forces  are  now  taking  about  7 
million  pounds  of  poultry  a  week  from  the 
major  broiler  producing  areas  of  the  nation. 
"While  this  amount  represents  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  production  for  the  year, 
it  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  current  pro- 
duction.    The  months  from  February  to  Sep- 
tember are  the  off-seftson  ones  for  diicken 
marketings , 

Total  requirements  for  the  military  forces 
may  mean  that  about  one  out  of  every  five 
chickens  produced  will  be  going  to  feed  our 
forces  hero  and  overseas .. .in  camps  and  army 
hospitals.     Because  of  the  increased  require- 
ments for  chicken  by  the  armed  forces,  civil- 
ians will  probably  receive  smaller  quantities 
than  in  1944  when  "the  per  capita  share  av- 
eraged about  23  pounds. 


EGG-SELL-ENT  NE17S 

Civilians  consxjmed  more  than  an  egg  a  day  per  person  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year,,.more  than  they  ate  during  the  first  quarter  of  1944. 

This  increased  use  was  due  partly  to  the  reduced  supply  of  meat  and  the  con- 
tinued high  level  of  consumer  income.    And  even  though  the  nuniber  of  layers 
on  farms  this  year  is  smaller  than  last  year,  civilians  will  receive  some- 
what larger  supplies  than  in  1944,    The  decline  in  the  nuirtoer  of  layers  is 
partly  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  eggs  laid  per  hen.    Also,  fowe 
eggs  are  going  to  be  dried  for  non-civilian  uses. 

The  future  looks  bright 

Prospects  for  eggs  next  fall  seem  brighter  novr,  too,  because  of  the  recent 
pick-up  in  the  into-storage  movement.    Storage  buyers  are  obtaining  rela- 
tively large  supplies  on  the  markets  now  through  "futures"  buying  operations 
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This  means,  they're  buying  eggs  at  the  higher  prices  which  will  prevail  later 
in  the  season.    For  instance.    A  storage  buyer 
might  obtain  several  carloads  of  eggs  now  at  say, 
the  September  price,  which  is  higher  than  the  • 
current  coiling  price.    These  eggs  would  be  held 
in  storage  for  delivery  to  the  dealer  in  Septem- 
ber for  resale  at  fall  ceiling  prices. 


t  ■  s. « 


The  effect  of  such  buying  is  to  ins.ke  some  markets 
short  of  current  requirements,  but  it  will  help 
in  the  low  production  season  next  fall... when  eggs  normally  move  out  of  stor- 
age into  civilian  markets. 

Civilian  supplies  protected«»<>farmers  helped 

This  buying  on  the  "futures"  market  has  long  been  an  established  trade  prac- 
tice. And  as  long  as  ceiling  price  regulations  are  not  violated,  the  method 
is  not  considered  irregular. 

Civilian  supplies  later  on  in  the  year  are  thus  protected,  and  the  farmer  is 
helped.    With  no  surplus  of  supplies  on  the  market,  his  current  sales  are 
kept  at  coiling  price  levels.    And  also,  April  and  Hay  eggs  are  particularly 
desirable  for  storage. 

THE  SHAPE  OF  THINGS  TO  COME 

Although  your  listeners  won't  be  able  to  find  large  quantities  of  dehydrated 
vegetables  on  the  market  now,  they  are  interested  in  these  vegetables  because 
of  comments  from  the  boys  in  the  armed  forces  and  possible  use  as  a  post-war 
product. 


Wartime  products... 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  history  of  dehydration  started 
diiring  the  civil  war.    At  that  time,  small  quantities  of  dried  vegetables 
were  included  in  the  soldiers'  rations. 
From  then  on  dehydrated  vegetables  reap- 
peared at  various  intervals,  but  it  was 
dxiring  World  War  1  that  their  real  value 
was  recognized. 

It  was  then  that  the  saving  in  storage  and 
transportation  was  seen.    Dehydrated  products 

weigh""  about  one-ninth  as  much  as  equivalent  amounts  of  canned  foods  and  oc- 
cupj^  about  one-fifth  of  the  space.    Such  a  saving  has  been  important  in  World 
War  II  because  supply  and  shipping  problems  are  great. 

All  kinds  of  dehydrated  vegetables  are  being  sent  to  the  armed  forces.  One 
vhich        has  been  sent  in  large  quantities  is  sweet  potatoes.     Six  or  seven 
pounds  of  this  food  can  be  reduced  to  one  dry  pound,  and  the  shape  varies. 
The  potatoes  may  be  sliced,  shredded,  powdered,  or  precooked. 
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««.v/ith  a  peacetime  future, 


Improved  methods  of  manufacturing  and  cooking  have  made 
them  more  popular  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.    One  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  amount 
of  water  that  has  been  taken  out  during  dehydration  must 
be  replaced  before  "ttie  potatoes  are  cooked.    A  very  small 
/^mount  of  sweet  potatoes  will  then  expend  to  make  a  large 
'  serving. 

If  there  is  enough  demand,  the  homemaker  will  be  able  to 
buy  dehydrated  sv/eet  potatoes  and  other  vegetables .as 
well  as  dried  eggs  and  milk... in  large  quantities  on  the 
post-war  market.     The  most  important  advantage  to  her 
■arill  be  "that  she  can  store  a  sufficient  supply  in  a  small  place,  and  she  v/ill 
have  them  on  hand  even  when  some  of  the  products  are  out  of  season. 


TOmTO  TII;E  IN  TEXAS 

The  year  'round,  tomatoes  add  their  bi:i^ht  color,  flavor  and  vitamin  value 
to  our  diets.     Fresh  or 
"table"  tomatoes  are 
raised  in  truck  and  home 
gardens  in  practically 
every  state  in  the  Union, 
but  only  about  20  states 
ship  in  carlot  volume. 
The  bulk  of  our  early  to- 
matoes come  from  Texas, 
Florida,  California,  Miss- 
issippi, South  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

The  crop's  a  record... 

Right  now,  Texas  is  fur- 
nishing just  about  the 
total  supply,  and  ship- 
ments will  be  heavy  for  the  rest  of  the  month.     Because  of  an  all-time  record 
crop  in  this  state,  about  300  to  350  carloads  a  day  are  moving  north  and  east. 

When  you  realize  there  are  approximately  650  lugs  of  tomatoes  (30  pounds  to 
the  lug)  in  each  carlot,  you  get  an  idea  of  the  volume  of  tomatoes  moving 
from  the  Lone  Star  State.    And  this  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  quan- 
tities moving  by  truck. 

These  tomatoes  are  generally  picked  when  they' are  mature  green.     Some  of  them 
v/ill  completely  ripen  in  transit ..  .others  will  be  turning  pink,  and  others 
will  still  be  green  on  arrival  at  their  destination. 

Usually  a  wholesaler  repacks  the  tomatoes  and  furnishes  the  retailers  he  ser- 
vices with  ripened  tomatoes.     Often  he  packs  the  product  in  one-pound  indivi4B 
ually  wrapped  cartons. 
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. « ,and  a  good  food  buy. 

Ifany  southwest  homemakers  are  near  enough  to  the  tomato  producing  area  to  take 
advantage  of  fresh  offerings.    You  will  notice  on  page   8   that  toraatoes  are  one 
of  the  week's  best  food  buys  in  this  section  of  the  country.    This  moans  that 
your  listeners  have  available  at  comparatively  reasonable  prices  one  of  the 
best  sources  of  vitamin  C  the  vegetable  kingdom  affords... if  they're  thinking 
of  food  value.. .to  say  nothing  of  the  color  and  appetite  appeal  tomatoes  will 
add  to  spring  and  stunmer  menus. 

"IMNSION"  COTTAGE  CHEESE 


The  green  pastures  of  late  spring  and  summer,  mean  that  "Bossy"  will  produce 
more  milk.  During  this  period  Ihere  will  also  be  greater  quantities  of  skim 
milk... the  dairy  product  left  after  the  cream  has  been  separated. 

Highly  perishable... 

Because  skim  milk  is  a  highly  perishable  and  bull^  product  it  must  be  marketed 
immediately.    Also,  storage  vats  must  be  ready  to  receive  additional  milk 
coming  to  market.    Since  most  milk  drying  plants  will  be  working  to 
capacity,  other  outlets  must  be  found  for  the  surplus  skim  milk. 


Local  daries  without  drying  facilities  will 
also  have  skim  milk  left  after  their  cream 
sales.    This  all  adds  up  to  more  cottage 
cheese, . .which  is  made  from  skim  milk... dur- 
ing the  flush  milk  season. 


...limited  container  supply 

Because  cottage  cheese  does  not  store  over  a 
long  period,  processors  will  tend  to  make 
only  enough  to  meet  current  and  local  demands. 
Limited  containers  vrill  be  another  check  on 
local  distribution  of  cottage  cheese. 


In-  the  Southwest,  the  cottage  cheese  con- 
tainer situation  is  very  tight,  and  pro- 
cessors already  are  using  many  types  of 
makeshift  packages.    Even  if  additional 
containers  are  secured,  the  supply  will  not 
be  sufficient  for  the  amount  of  cottage 

cheese  that  could  be  produced  if  all  the  surplus  skim  milk  were  used.  Perhaps 
you  will  want  t6  check  with  local  dairies  to  find  out  just  what  the  supply  and 
distribution  situation  on  cottage  cheese  is  in  your  area. 


. . ^make  your  own 

Then  you  mjgh*  like  to  suggest  to  your  listeners  that  they  take  advantage  of 
theseasonally  plentiful  supply  of  skim  milk... to  make  their  ovm  cottage  cheese 
at  home.    This  is  especially  desirable  in  areas  v^ere  the  milk  might  othei-wise 
be  wasted.    The  procedure  for  making  cottage  cheese  at  home  is  very  simple. 
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requiring  very  little  time  or  expense.    A  leaflet  entitled  "Making  Cottage 
Cheese  in  the  Heme" .,  ."which  gives  all  the  details... is  available  from  the 
Marketing  Reports  Division,  Office  of  l^rketing  Services,  War  Food  Administra- 
tion, 303  Wilson  Building,  Dallas  1,  Texas. 

Whatever  increase  is  achieved  in  home  production  and  use  of  cottage  cheese 
during  the  months  of  peak  milk  production  means  just  that  much  more  food  saved 
for  civilians  and  easing  of  the  demands  on  other  more  limited  protein  foods. 


BEST  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Based  on  comparative ^abundance  and  relatively  low 
prices,  in  most  retail  markets  of  the  Southwest,  as 
reported  by  the  V/ar  Food  Administration. 


Cabbage  and  onions,  carrots,  lettuce,  and  tomatoes  head  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration's list  of  best  food  buys  this  v;eek.    Homemakers  in  nearly  all  the 
key  markets  of  the  Southwest  include  these  reasonably-priced,  nutritionally- 
important  vegetables  among  their  favorite  selections,    Abxmdant  supplies  are  A 
available  throughout  the  area  to  ease  the  strain  on  ration  points  and  food  m 
budgets  and  help  menu-planners  bridge  the  gap  when  other  foods  are  scarce.  W 

The  past  week  brought  several  newcomers  to  the  vegetable  list.     These  include  - 
peas  and  green  corn.    Scattered  markets  also  report  beans,  new  Irish  potatoes, 
squash  and  asparagus  among" -favorite  selections,    Oldtimers  on  the  list  include 
spinach  and  other  greens,  beets,  celery  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Oranges  and  grapefruit  still  rate  first  place  in  the  fruit  group.  Lemons 

moved  up  on  the  list  during  the  past  week  with  the  approach  of  the  summer  ice^ 

tea  and  lemonade  season.    Strawberries  are  still  available  in  fair  quantities^ 

but  prices  range  close  to  ceiling  levels  at  most  markets.  Rhubarb  continues  ■ 
to  be  a  favorite  selection  in  some  areas. 

"BEST  BUYS"  AT  KEY  MRKETS  fl 

ARKANSASi      Little  Rock, .««. .carrots,  beets,  cabbage,  homo  grown  greens,  turnips 

COLORADOf      Denver  ..cabbage,  cauliflower,  corn,  lettuce,  onions,  spinach, 

peas,  rhubarb,  grapefruit,  oranges 

KANSAS:         Topeka  cabbage,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  onions,  apples 

Wichita ....  lemons ,  winesap  apples,  carrots,  cabbage,  onions,  spiiiaA 
green  beans,  leaf  lettuce,  celery 
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LOUISIANA:        How  Orleans  lettuce,  tomatoes,  onions 

Shreveport  oranges,  cabbage,  Louisiana  Irish  potatoes,  squash 

NEV/  MEXICO;      Albuquerque,  Gallup  and  Santa  Fe  carrots,  asparagus,  green 

~~  onions,  spinach,  tonatoes, 

lemons,  oranges,  grapefruit 


Las  Cruces.  and  Roswell  carrots,  cabbage,  lettuce,  green 

onions,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  celery, 
lemons,  oranges,  grapefruit 

Clovis  carrots,  cabbage,   lettuce,  English  peas,  tonatoes, 

swoet  potatoes,  apples,  lemons 

OKLAHOM:         Oklahoma  Cjty  cabbage,  citrus,  green  onions,  potatoes,  to- 

matoes 


TEXAS:       •       Fort  ViTorth  carrots,  onions,  cabbage,  green  beans,  corn, 

tomatoes,  grapefruit 

Houston  corn,  cabbage,  onions,  carrots,  squash,  lettuce 


oOo 


If  you  could  go  backward  about  3000  years  and  look  into  an  ancient  Egyptian  tem- 
ple, you  would  see  men  and  women  humbly  kneeling  in  worship  before  a  little 
green  plant  which  v/e  today  call,,.the  onion.     Onions  were  prohibited  to  the 
Egyptian  priests .but  they  were  net  excluded  from  the  altars  of  the  gods. 
Neither  ire  they  prohibited  from  the  tables  of  flavor-loving  menu-planners 
today. 


oOo 


Cabbage  had  a  medical  history  long  before  nutritionists  discovered  its  great 
food  value.     Back  in  the  second  century  B.C.,     Cato  was  recommending  the  use  of 
"mashed"  cabbage  as  a  treatment  for  bruises.     The  Greeks  also  used  liniment  of 
cabbage  and  brimstone  to  prevent  bruises  from  turning  black.    An  ancient  Greek 
remedy  for  sv/elling  glands  was  made  of  cabbage.     Early  Greeks  thought  cabbage 
injured  the  eyesight. . .but  later  Greek  scientists  reversed  that  opinion  and  * 
used  cabbage  juice  vriih  honey  as  an  eye  salve.     In  modern  times... Dr.  C.  S, 
Pederson  and  his  associates  at  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  have 
discovered  that  cabbage  juice  has  definite  germicidal  properties. 

oOo 

Lettuce  was  a  favored  vegetable  at  the  royal  tables  of  the  Persian  kings  at 
least  550  years  before  the  Christian  era.     It  v/as  also  a  favorite  food  of 
Catherine  the  Great,  Empress  of  Russia.     Greeks  and  Romans  used  it  for  both 
food  and  medicine.     So... if  present  day  honerop.kors  serve  lettuce  because  it's 
both  tasty  and  wholesome, .  .they '  re  only  following  practices  thet  originated 
centuries  ago. 
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ICE  CRE/U't  UIIPH 

Civilians  will  get  ice  cream  in  somewhat  more  generous  portions  during  June... 
also  this  popular  American  dessert  may  be  richer  in  milk  fat. 

Here' s  why, . . 

.During  June,  the  War  Food  Administration  is  permitting  manufacturers  of  ice 
cream  and  frozen  dairy  foods  to  increase  "by  10  percent  the  milk  fat  used  in 
these  products.    Ice  cream  manufacturers  may  use  this  increase  in  ys&y  instead 
of  June  if  they  wish. 

This  doesn't  mean  unlimited  production  of  ice  cream.    Manufacturers  can  only 
make  75  percent  of  the  ice  cream  for  civilians  this  June  that  "they  did  in  the 
same  month  in  1942,    In  July,  they  will  again  be  limited  to  65  percent  of  the  ice 
cream  they  made  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1942. 

The  change  in  milk  fat  quotas  for  ice  cream  is  advisable  because  of  the  increased 
milk  production  dviring.the  flush  season  in  l'.Iay  and  June, 

...but  it's  only  tanporary. 

However,  this  temporary  relaxation  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  a  plentiful 
supply  of  all  dairy  products.  Monthly  quotas  still  have  to  be  maintained  on 
total  milk  fat  used  in  manufacture  of  ice  cream... so  that  as  much  milk  fat 
as  possible  will  be  diverted  to  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  evaporated  milk  and 
butter,  which  are  needed  now  more  than  ever  for  the  armed  forces  and  essential 
civilian  needs.  The  change  in  the  ice  cream  order  will  be  important,  though, 
where  manufacturing  facilities  for  dairy  products  other  than  ice  cream  are 
limited. 

And  here's  another  note  of  interest, . .about  50  percent  of  the  ice  cream  manu- 
factured in  this  country  for  civilians  is  eaten  in  the  four  months... Ifey 
through  August. 

CANTE3N  PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Have  you  been  wondering  hov;  cosmopolitan  San  Francisco  is  feeding  and 
housing  the  delegates  of  the  49  nations  in  attendance  at  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization?    As  you  know,  the 
city  by  the  Golden  Gate  has  been  congested  with  war  workers,  military 
personnel  and  their  families  since  Pearl  Harbor.     So  definite  provisions 
had  to  be  made  to  provide  suitable  food  for  the  delegates,  their  offi- 
cial staffs  and  the  unparalleled  nxamber  of  representatives  of  Hig  work- 
ing press. 

Hero  are  some  answers  provided  by  the  San  Francisco  Office  of  Marketing 
Services  of  WFA. 

AWVS  operates  official  cafeteria... 

Those  in  official  attendance  at  the  conference  are  housed  in  the  city's  hotels 
whn ch  turned  avreiy  most  of  their  normal  transient  clientele.     The  delegates  ©at 
the  same  food  as  any  other  visitor  to  San  Francisco.  They  have  the  traditional 
wide  choice  of  restaurants  in  this  city  which  includes  those  in  the  famed  China- 
town and  International  Settlement. 
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The  one  official  eating  place  for  the  conference  members  is  the  cafe-  ^  1, 
teria  sei  up  and  operated  by  the  American  V/omen's  Voluntary  Services  kc^.^ 
in  the  basement  of  the  Y/ar  Memorial  Opera,  This  Opera  House  is  the  site*- 
of  the  plenary  sessions  and  adjacent  to  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Hall, 
which  houses  most  other  conference  meetings.  In  the  cafeteria  from 
11130  a,  m,  to  3:00  p.m.  ..Monday  through  Friday  of  each  week,  the  AVfVS 
serves  luncheon  (Table  D'Hote,  ^l.OO)  to  approximately  2,500  persons 
daily. 

Sample  of  democracy. . . 


Ambassadors  rub  elbov/s  with  clerical  workers,  generals  and  admirals  stand  in 
line  with  enlisted  men.    Everybody  agrees  the  cafeteria  is  a  fine  plr.ce  to 
eat,  and  the  plates  all  come  back  emptj'. 

For  the  most  part,  the  delegates  are  supplied  with  out  and  out  "American" 
food  and  lots  of  it.     The  luncheon  ticket  entitles  the  holder  to  a  choice  of 
salad,  fresh  and  abundant  California  vegetables,  a  choice  of  tv;o  entrees,  des- 
sert and  a  beverage.    Nor  has  California  overlooked  the  opportunity  to  parade 
its  repertoire  of  v;ines.    An  elaborate  list  is  on  each  table,  and  an  attendant 
supplies  the  vintage  desired. 

George  Iferdikian,  vrell-known  San  Francisco  chef,  supervises  the  menus  emd  iiie 
cooking.     The  single  concession  to  the  eating  habits  of  the  foreign  delegates 
is  the  vreokly  Wednesday  fare  of  Armenian  specialties.    lir,  l^lardikian  thinks 
the  exotic  sounding  dishes  served  on  V/ednesday  are  familiar  fare  to  at  least 
25  of  the  nations ■ in  attendance. 


The  fare  is  good. . .American  style... 

^  The  delegates  express  surprise  at  the  plentiful  supply 
^  of  fresh  eggs.     They  eat  them  frequently,  and  salads 
.-'^containing  hard  cooked  eggs  are  the  most  popular.  Illus- 
trative of  the  variety  of  salads,  by  the  way,  are  tossed 
green  salad  in  bowls,  cole  slaw,  hearts  of  lettuce,  tomato 
and  cottage  cheese,  waldorf,  and  cottage  cheese  with  fruit 
cocktail. 

Another  preference  noted  by  those  working  in  the  Opera  House 
cafeteria  is  that  for  rice.    Usually  there  is  a  choice  of 
potatoes  and  rice... with  rice  getting  the  greatest  call. 
Aside  from  those  instances,  it  mi^t  be  thought  the 
.'.J^     foreign  delegates  were  accustomed  to  American  food 
•        '  '      as  a  regular  diet. 

The  luncheon  ticket  alro  carries  a  stub  entitling  the  holder  to  afternoon  tea  and 
cakes.     The  tea  served  each  afternQon  is  brov/ed  in  samovars  instead  of  being 
steeped.    Members  of  the  Russian  delegation  sip  their  tea  in  glasses  with  straw- 
berry and  raspberry  jam  added. 

...sponsors  have  experience 

As  for  the  sponsors  of  the  Conference  cafeteria.     The  American  V/omen^s  Volun- 
tary Services  operates  11  canteens  in  San  Francisco.    These  require  the  daily 
services  of  2,000  women.    All  vrork  v/ithout  pay.     This  organization  offered  its 
services  to  the  State  Department  to  establish  and  operate  a  non-profit  cafeteria 
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in  San  Francisco's  civic  caitor. .. scene  of  the  conferoice  and  remote  from  the 
main  downtown  district  and  restaurants. 

The  State  Department  gave  its  approval  and  the  canteen  opened  for  business 
Thursday,  April  26,., the  day  after  the  conference  started. 

U.  S.  government  agoncies  help  arrange  for  supplies 

The  OPA  allotted  this  project  exactly  the  same  point  rations  and  sugar  that  ho- 
tels and  restaurants  got.    The  War  Food  Administration  was  able  to  assist  by 
making  available  up  to  10,000  pounds  of  turkey,  previously  set  aside  to  provide 
holiday  dinners  for  the  ^,  S.  Armed  forces.    Also  thoy  allowed  a  dairy  products 
distributor,  who  supplies  the  canteen,  an"  additional  500  poiinds  of  quota-fre© 
milk  fats  for  ice-cream. 

Through  its  local  Food  Distribution  Advisory  Committee,  the  WA  also  arranged 
with  wholesalers  and  other  distributors  to  make  available  adequate  quantities 
of  certain  commodities .notably  potatoes  and  meat.,, which  might  happen  to  be 
in  short  supply  locally. 

COTTON  UP  TO  COTTON  CONSERVATION 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  tips  on  conservation  of  cotton  goods  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  homemaker.     The  cotton  textile  outlook  for  civilians  is 
very  tight  indeed,    Here'f  the  situation, 

P'irst,  civilian  demand  for  c»tton  goods  is, greater  than  it  h*s  ever  been.  Stocks 
of  cotton  raaterials  built  up  by  past  production  have  been  used... the  shelves  in 
many  instances  cleaned  off. 


War  needs  come  first,,. 

Then,  military^rejquirement s  for  cotton 
satis-/'^ 


.y        fabrics  add  to  the  odds  against 
\   fyi^S  civilian  demand.     Those  milir 
■  )  '[    needs  recently  reached  an  all-time 


This 


/       duck  and  duck  substitutes.  Even 
•Jthough  production  of  these  materials 
in  -the  first  quarter  of  ^945  was  more 
than  ..four  times  irger  than  in  pre-war 
days-' and  further  production  increases 

were  expected,  the  supply  was  short  of 
the  amount  noeded  to  make  enough  tents, 
tarpaulins  and  other  products  for  the 
I  arma^  for'ces. 

I.      Mills  producing  fabrics  like  deraiiiiS, 

drill  and  coarse  sheeting-.werecon verted 
to  making  tont  twills.    All  possible  sup- 
plies of  suitable  coarse  cotton  yarns  were 
diverted  to  \h.Q  duck  and  tent  twill  program, 
loft  civilipjis  more  than  ever  feeling  the 


shortarge'o'f  drills,  twills;  deruass, .  .heavy  work  clothing  fabrics .,  .and  towels. 
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..«and  they're  heav^^... 


Along  the  same  line,  military  needs  for  fabrics  made  from  combed  fibers  cut  our 
civilian  supply  of  fabrics  like  lawn,  dimities  and  broadcloths.     The  anned  forces 
must  have  material  for  gliders  and  airplanes;  lavrn  for  ponchos  and  handkerchiefs; 
cambric  for  insulation;  insect  netting;  wind-resistant  poplins,  sateen  and  uni- 
form twill.    All  combed  yarn  fabric  mills  are  now  reserving  at  least  f ift^  per- 
cent of  their  production  for  mooting  those  needs.    Also,  looms  making  the  fabrics 
are  frozen  to  their  present  production. 

So  much  for  the  factors  that  limit  the  supply  of  cotton  fabrics  available  to  civi 
lians.     They  don't  show  the  whole  picture.     From  the  distribution  angle,  OPA  and 
WPB  have' acted  to  case  the  cotton  textile  situation  for  civilians.     The  two 
agencies  issued  companion  orders  (OPA  the  maximum  average  price,  and  the  VJPB  the 
1.1-388  vrith  schedules  A,  B,  and  C). 

...but  civilian  relief  is  in  sight. 

The  effects  of  these  orders  can't  be  felt  until  the  apparel  manufactured  under 
the  new  program  begins  to  reach  retailers.     But  they  will  put  a  larger  percentage 
of  low  and  medium  priced  cotton,  rayon  and  woolen  garments  in  stores  for  civi- 
lians this  svimmer  and  fall. 

Another  I'TPB  step  is  in  the  direction  of  getting  piece  goods  for  homo  sewing  to 
consumers  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas.    Preference  ratings  will  be  given  to 
merchants  in  these  areas  for  the  special  distribution  of  about  15,000,000  yards 
of  cotton  fabrics .. .pongee,  voile,  sheeting  42  inches  and  wider,  print  cloths, 
outing  flannel  and  gingham. 

Cons  crvation . . . order  of  the  day 

This  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  all  the  piece  goods  available  for  cijrilian  use 
but  it  is  a  follow-up  of  a  similar  order  applied  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  aimed  to  correct  maldistribution. 

So,  while  civilians  do  feel  the  pinch  of  cotton  textile  and  clothing  shortages, 
the  government  is  attempting  to  improve  the  situation,    ^he  pitch,  of  course, 
on  cotton  textile  tips  for  homemakers  is  conservation.    Any  household  hints  you 
can  give  your  listeners  on  ways  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  cotton  materials  and 
to  make  their  cotton  clothes  Is  st  will  be  all  to  the  good. 

HIGH... LOW 

Lard,  shortening,  cooking  and  salad  oils  took  a  ration  point  rise  recently  to 
slow  down  movement  of  these  edible  oils  into  civilian  markets. 

Imports  cut  off... 

Ever  since  the  war  started,  civilian  and  industrial  demands  for  fats  and  oils 
have  been  high.    We  had  always  depended  too  on  the  Far  East  for  some  of  ovir  oil 
imports,  and  the  Japanese  conflict  cut  off  this  rich  source. 

For  the  pnst  tvro  years  the  War  Food  Administration  has  urged  maximum  production 
of  fats  and  oils.    And  Congress  has  provided  funds  to  encourage  production  of 
oil  crops  and  other  fats  and  oils.     But  even  though  output  greatly  increased... 
military,  civilian  and  lend-lease  needs  were  always  larger. 
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domestic  sources  reduced.,. 

A  reduction  in  the  1944  fall  pig  crop  meant  less  lard  this  year.    And  farmers 
who  raise  soybeans  and  peanuts  indicate  a  little  less  land  planted  to  these 
crops  than  last  year.     Because  of  our  smaller  total  supply  of  all  edible  fats 
and  oils,  and  because  of  the  rapid  movement  into  market,  ration  point  rises 

were  needed  immediately.     Industrial  users,  as  well  as  home  con- 
\  sumers,  will  be  affected. 

\j     The  shortage  of  fats  and  oils  is  not  likely  to  ease  for  about 
f    six  months.     By  that  time... lard,  grease  and  tallow  production 
will  be  higher  as  livestock  comes  to  market  seasonally  and  as 
oil  crops  will  be  in  harvest. 

...so  let's  economize. 


Of  course,  the  United  States  must  also  be  prepared  to  economire  if 
any  contribution  is  to  be  made  to  ease  pressing  needs  in  liberated 
countries. 


For  this  quarter  of  1945,  civilians  will  find  their  share  of  lard  and  other  cook 
ing  fats  nearly  7  percent  below  the  amount  they  were  getting  in  April,  May  and 
June  of  last  year» 


-RING  LEADliRS- 


Representatives  from  the  government  and  industry  have  recently  been  giv-  j 
ing  the  1945  canning  jar  rings  some  experimentation.  The  food  processing  i 
specialists  were  particularly  interested  in  sealing  ability  of  the  rings 
and  v^ether  the  rings  would  impart  aiy  flavor  to  the  home  canrfed  foods. 

Results  of  the  testing?     The  1945  canning  jar  rings  are  an  improvement 
over  those  made  in  1943  and  '44.    However,  the  experimenters  recommend 
thp.t  the  rings  be  boiled  in  a  baking  soda  soluti on. . . one  quart  of  water 
to  one  tablespoon  of  baking  soda  for  every  dozen  rings.     Then  the  rings 
should  be  rinsed  in  clear,  boiling  TiTater.     The  smell  of  the  rings,  in  . 
the  carton,  they  decided,  was  not  a  reliable  test  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
duct would  impart  flavor  to  foods.    Nor  does  ring  color. .  .black,  brown 
or  red... have  a  bearing  on  quality.    All  the  rings  tested  had  good  seal- 
ing quality. 

If  your  listeners  have  unused  jar  rings  left  from  last  year,  these  should 
still  be  good  for  use  if  the  rings  wore  kept  under  ordinary  storage... 
that  is  in  a  place  that  was  not  too  hot  or  damp. 


SO  SOVIETS  VflLL  EAT 

Your  listeners  will  recall  the.  reports  from  Russia  which  told  of  thousands  of 
people  in  villages  all  over  that  country  going  into  the  fields  on  V-E  Sunday 
to  plant  their  Victory  gardens,    Ifeny  of  the  seeds  that  they  used  probably 
came  from  America, 

Most  people  here  know  that  the  United  States  has  been  sending  seeds  to  various 
countries  through  lend-lease,  but  they  probably  do  not  know  about  the  seeds  sent 
as  gifts  to  some  countries  through  war  relief  societies. 


The  seeds  they  asked  for*. 


Last  January  the  Russian  Vfor  Relief,  Inc.  in  America  shipped  over  100,000 
collections  of  different  kinds  of  seeds  free  to  the  Russian  people.  Each 
collection  contained  seeds  of  8  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  there  were  at  least 
two  packages  of  seed  for  each  vegetable.     Sometimes  there  were  three.  That 
arrangement  made  a  total  of  18  packages  of  seed  in  each  collection. 


The  Russians  themselves  decided  what  kind  of  seeds  they  needed  and  i;''-  \ 

their  list  included  boans,  beets,  carrots,  cucumbers,  onions,  ; 
pumpkins,  radishes,  and  summer  squash.  \  \ 

When  the  collections  arrived,  the  Russians  were  well  pre--^ 
pared  to  receive  them.     The  seeds  wore  first  sent  to  organs ^''^ 
ized  groups,  or  trade  unions,  in  each  town.     The  members  of 
these  unions  distributed  the  seeds  to  the  people. 

...distributed  fairly. 


American  radio  listeners  will  enjoy  hearing  about  what  per-:  ^ 
sons  received  the  seeds,  how,  and  why. 

The  Russians  believe  in  giving  their  best  workers  in  the  field 
public  recognition.    A  person,  for  oxrmple,  who  has  done  well  in  ' -^^^^V 
some  factory  or  industry  is  presented  with  an  achievement  award 
medal  at  a  public  gathering  in  his  home  town.    Another  v/ho  has  harvested  an  un- 
usually good  crop  is  given  like  praise. 

It  WBr«sa*t j^sttsuBho^athorihgs^ that^  the  eoods  from  America  were  dtstFl t<»^©d» 
Bands  played;  awards  were  made;  medals  were  given.    As  a  part  of  the  ceremonies 
the  collections  of  seeds  were  given  to  people  selected  in  advance  by  the  trade 
unions.    Veterans  of  the  war  and  their  families  had  first  preference.     Then  the 
seeds  were  given  on  the  basis  of  need  and  service.    A  large  family  was  given 
more  seeds  than  a  small  one.    A  person  who  had  unusual  success  with  a  previous 
garden  was  not  forgotten.    The  distribution  was  fair. 

Another  ii  portant  point  is  that  all  of  the  vegetables  the  Russians  planted, 
except  the  radishes,  can  be  stored  or  otherwise  preserved  for  the  winter. 


THE  SOONER  IHE  QUICKER- 


1 


After  June,  it's  possible  you'll  be  seeing  some  soluble  coffee  again  on 
the  market.    As  you  may  remember,  all  soluble  coffee  has  boen  set  aside 
for  government  purchase  since  August,  1944.     This  was  necessary  because 
large  quantities  were  needed  for  prisoner-of-war  packages  delivered  by 
the  Red  Cross  to  men  in  German  prison  camps.     The  War  Food  Administra- 
tion believes  that  the  liberation  of  these  men,  and  decreased  demands  by 
the  military  forces,  will  permit  the  military  to  obtain  sufficient  sup- 
plies by  normal  procurement  methods.    Thus,  the  100  percent  sot-aside 
may  soon  be  eased. 
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BEST  BUYS  IN  FRESH  PRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Based  on  comparati-^e  abundance  and  relatively  low 
prices,  in  most  retail  markets  of  the  Southwest,  as 
reported  by  the  War  Food  Administration, 


Big  three  on  the  War  Food  Administration's  list  of  best  food  buys  this  week 
are  onions,  cabbage  and  cariHits,     '^hese  nutritious,  good-tasting  vegetables 
continue  in  good  supply  at  reasonable  prices  throughout  the  ooutnwest.  Aspara- 
gus, eorn  and  tomatoes  are  next  in  line,  though  not  nearly  so  popular  as  the 
leaders.     Occasional  markets  alco  listed  spinach,  beans,  potatoes,  celery,  squash 
and  English  peas  anong  favorj-te  selections. 

Grapefruit  leads  the  fruit  group,  follov/ed  closely  by  oranges.    Other  selections 
include  apples  and  rhubarb,    A  few  strawberries  are  still  available,  but  they 
are  not  plentiful  and  cheap  enough  to  make  the  best  buy  list.     Fort  Worth  re- 
ported the  first  Texas  peaches  of  the  season  on  "the  market  during  the  past  week. 

^'BEST  BUYS"  AT  KEY  MARKETS 

ARKANSAS:    Little  Rock  cucumbers,  yellow  onions,  corn,  grapefruit,  California 

oj'anges 

COLORi\.DO:    Denver, . . .  .asparagus,  cabbage,  carrots,  corn,  lettuce,  onions,  rhubarti 

apples,  oranges,  grapefruit 

KANSAS:      Topeka . . . , , oni ons^  cabbage,  tomatoes,  carrots,  spinach,  cooking  apples 

Wichita  citrus  fruits,  winesap  apples,   carrots,  cabbage,  onions, 

Jettuce,  green  beans,  potatoes 

LOUISIANA:  New  Orleans « . c « , eggplant,  onions,  Ifcomatoes 

NElftT  I'lEXICOi  Albuquerque ., Gallup  and  Santa  Fe. ».  .asparagus,  cabbage,  carrots, 

celery,  onions,  rhubarb,  spinach,  squash,  grapefruit. 

Las  Cruces  and  Eoswell. .. .cabbage,  asparagus,  carrots,  lettuce,  green 
onions,   rhubarb,  cflery,  oranges,  grapefruit 

Clovis  cab^ge,  carrots,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  English  peas,  sweet  i 

potatoes,  apples  J 

OKLAHOllA:      6klahoma  City  cabbage^  carrots,  ©nions,,  oitru§  fruite,  potatoes, J 

tomatoef  I 

TEXAS:  Fort  Worth  Cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  beans,  grapefruit,  oranges  1 


Houston  cor:t,  cabbage,  onions,  ca»rots,  squash,  peas,  grapefruit 
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IF  YOU'RE  LOOKING  PDR  SOl-IEffilNG  DIFFERENT 

Far  from  being  a  "best  buy"  from  the  standpoint  of  cconon^  and  abund- 
ance...but  important  "pepper-uppers"  ...to  lift  meals  out  of  monotony 
into  the  realm  of  glamour ...  several  newcomers  made  their  first  appear- 
ance of  the  season  on  southwest  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  the  past 
week. 

Fort  Worth  reported  small  amounts  of  peaches,  watermelons  and  canta- 
loups ..  .voritabl  a  forerunners  of  suimiier  mealtime  delights.     The  straw*, 
berry  season  is  about  ever  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas. ,  .but  is 
just  beginning  in  areas  farther  north. 

Other  berries ...  such  as  dewberries,  blackberries  and  blueberries .. .are 
available  in  fair  quantities,  especially  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
Southwest  area. 


mn^ET  CORN 

In  the  more  plentiful  department ,.  .you  might  call  hoi.iornakers'  attention 
to  the  moderate  supplies  of  yellow  bantam  corn... which  are  making  their 
way  from  south  Texas  producing  areas  to  markets  throughout  the  area. 

Corn  became  an  American  institution  as  soon  as  the  first  settlers  reach- 
ed land.     But  the  Indians  who  distributed  the  grain  and  told  of  its  mer- 
its had  no  idea  that  corn  contained  the  food  values  nutritionists  now 
give  it  credit  for.     Corn  counts  as  an  energy  food.     It  also  contains 
some  vitamin  Bl, C,  and  G.    And  if  it's  a  yellow  variety... it  has  some 
vitamin  A. 


TOLIATO  LORE 

With  liberal  supplies  of  south  Texas  tomatoes  on  the  market ,, .your  lis- 
teners may  be  interested  in  a  bird's-eyo  view  of  the  food  values  con- 
tained in  this  plentiful  vegetable,  "TficmAto^s  march  hand  in  hand  with  the 
citrus  fruits  through  every  diet  plan  worked  out  by  nutrit irnists .  These 
two  foods  are  the  gold  old  vitamin  C  standbys .. .almost  the  indispensables 
...as  far  as  this  vitamin  is  concerned. 

Although  the  tomato  built  up  its  reputation  with  the  dietitians  on  the 
basis  of  its  vitamin  C  content. , .tha t' s  not  all  this  vegetable  has  to 
offer.    In  fresh  form,  it  almost  runs  the  gamut  of  "the  vitamin  alphabet. 
Besides  vitamin  C,  it  supplies  A,  B^,  G,  and  the  pellagra-preventive 
factor, 

Toiiiatces  contain  enough  acid  to  be  rich  in  vitamin  C  even  after  they're 
cooked  or  canned. 
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I  N     THIS  ISSUE 

BETTER  THAN  AVERAGE ..  .and  better  than  most ..  .American  diet  prospects 

THE  BUTIER  SPREAD. .  .must  be  thin  in  order  to  spread  out  the  supply 

nP  OF  THE  SCALES. .  .shows  how  much  meat  we  actually  eat  in  various 

forms 

IMIB  TO  TIIE  RESCUE... in  good  quantities  and  for  very  few  red  points 

CATCH  AS  CATCH  CAN.  ,  .when  fish  are  avai lable . .  .and  make  full  use  of 

them 

FRUIT  DISH  COMING  UP. .  .featuring  peaches,  melons,  plums  and  berries 

SPROUTING  OinOifS. .  »can  be  used  to  add  flavor  variety  to  summer  dishes 

FEATJRE  TiijiSE. .  .plentiful  foods  during  the  month  of  June 

PAWOR-'FA  OF  HUNGER. .  ,ifi'- the to  wfis^  and  cities  of  war  ravaged  Europe 

SOMETHING  YOU  DIDN'T  EAT.  ..served  up  in  the  best  Vfelt  Disney  style 

SPADE  WORK  AHEAD... for  gardeners  with  spirits  dampened  by  spring 

rains 

BEST  BITS  IN  FRUITS  AND  \^GETABLES . .  .wi th  King  Cabbage  leading  the 

parade 


War  Food  Adminfstration 

U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
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BETTER  THAN  AVERAGE 


Bright  spot  in  the  latest  report  by  the  USDA  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econo- 
mics on  the  food  outlook  is  this;.- 

Measured  by  nutrition  standards,  the  civilian  population  of  the  United 
States  is  eating  better  balanced  meals  than  before  the  war.  Nutrition- 
ists of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  say,  "Civilian  levels  of 
nutrition  in  1945  will  be  generally  above  the  pre-war  level,  although 
somewhat  beloW  IS 44." 

More  celeries  than  we  need... 


It 
vd '. 


■e  tliat  the  number  of  calories  in  the  average  civilian  diet  this  year 
5  or  10  percent  lower  than  last  year ...  .unless  people  eat  more  grain 

products  than  now  seems  probable.     That's  be- 
cause less  sugar,  fats,  oils  and  meats  are 
available  this  year.     The  cut  in  pork 
reduces  supplies  of  niacin  and  thiamine 
about  10  percent. 


But  the  number  of  calories  available 
will  be  practically  as  large  as  during 
the  pre-war  years  of  1935-39,  and  will 
average  about  3,200  a  person  a  day. 
That's  more  than  any  recognized  standard 
requirement  for  the  average  of  the  \^hole 
civi  lian  population.     In  the  United 
■'■•"r^^S*^  S  ta  te  s ,  studies  show,  the 
civilian  population  needs  roughly 
s      ...on  the  average ..  .be  tween  2,700  and  2^800  cal- 
ories per  person  a  day. 


...more  vitamins  and  minerals  too  J 


And  from  a  nutritional  point  of  view,  the  civilian  in  this  country  is  eating 
better  than  he  did  in  the  years  before  the  war,  because  he's  drinking  more 
milk  (26  percent  more ).. .and  that  means  protein,  calcium  and  riboflavin;  he's 
eating  more  green  and  yellow  vegetables,  more  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruit... 
which  add  up  to  r.ore  vitamins  A  and  C;  and  the  grain  products  he  gets  have 
higher  food  value  because  they've  been  enriched  with  iron,  niacin,  thiamine 
and  riboflavin. 


WEATHER  OR  NOT 


Eating  for  good  nutrition  is  a  year-round  schedule.    But  in  the  hot  summer 
months,  many  people  ease  up  on  fats  and  fatty  foods,  some  go  easier  on  cer- 
tain types  of  protein  foods  and  starches. 

AloHg^thi^-rlin-5 j     you  ralfrht    point"  out  to  your  listeners  that  food  needs 
aro  not  materially  different  in  surmer.    Most  people  work  at  the  same  job 
all  3^'ar  and  have  the  same  energy  or  calorie  requirements  regardless  of 
season.    And  the  quantities  of  protein,  vitamins  and  minerals  needed  for 
nutritional  well-being  do  not  change  in  summer,  either. 
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Eat  right. . . 

In  the  continual  job  of  pointing  up  the  worth  of  a  well-balanced  diet,  perhaps 
a  logical  place  to  begin  is  on  the  subject  of  breakfast.    Nutritionists  re- 
commend that  breakfast  provide  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  dajMs 
total  food. 


One  breakfast  pattern  includes  fruit,  cereal ..  .v/ith  mi  Ik  and  sugar  or  other 
sweetener. .  .bread  and  butter  or  fortified  margarine,  and  a  beverage.  Some 
people  like  to  add  an  eg^  to  this  meal,  some  omit  the  cereal  and  have  the 
egg.    But  all  who  plan  to  mset  vitamin  C  needs  of  the  day  will  be  sure  to 
include  a  generous  serving  of  fruit,  fruit  juice  or  tomato  juice  at  the  break- 
fast. 


.from  morn  til  night 


\  ■  : 

K 


As  for  other  meals  of  the  day,  it«s  easy  to  appeal  to  lagging  summer^Jj^" 

appetites  when  "the  garden  offers  a  variety  of  vegetables  wi  th  .i^o, 

fresh-color  and  choice  of  texture.     The  basic  segen  chart  is  a  -  <y'Jli^f^' 
good  yearrround  menu  guide... and  you'll  find  on  page  9  a 
list  of  vegetables  that  are  seasonally  plentiful  at  reason- 
able prices  throughout  the  Southwest.  ' 

THE  BUTTER  SPIIEAD 


Civilians  will  get  the  same  amount  of  butter  during  Juno  and  July  as  they 
received  in  April  and  May. 

"plough  the  coming  two  months  are  ones  of  seasonally  large  production 

for  butter,  government  purchases  are  also  higher.    War  requirements 

for  this  commodity  in  1945  exceed  any  previous  time.    By  buying  now, 

the  Government  can  fill  the  bulk  of  its  yearly  requirements  and  lower 

the  take  when  production  is  smaller  and  needed  for  the  home  front. 

For  this  reason,  the  War  Food  Administration  is  reserving  55  percent 

of  June  and  50  percent  of  July  butter  output.  ^cd*^'*^ 

The  shortage  explained...  (-fc  ' 

And  as  to  that  question,  '*Miy  is  butter  for  civilians  in  such 
short  supply?'>*  Well,  while  some  butter  is  made  in  every 
state  in  the  union,  most  states  cannot  fill  alt^-j.*:;::-^:- ~r~r\  / 

the  local  demands  and  depend  on  the  midwest       Xj^''^""  '".'4  -  . 

dairy  area  for  a  t  ood  portion  of  their  supplie 

In  pre-war  times,  a  plentiful  supply  of  butter  wou 
be  made  in  the  midwest  in  the  flush  milk  season  an 
kept  in  cold-storage  warehouses  across  the  country 
to  consumers  during  the  winter  months. 

Since  the  war,  civilians  have  been  drinking  more  fluid  milk  than  ever  before 
also  war  requirements  for  condensed,  evaporated  and  dried  milk,  cheese  and 
dried  ice  cream  mix... as  well  as  for  butter ..  .have  been  very  large.  It 
follows  that  we  can't  drink  our  milk  and  also  eat  it  as  butter. 
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And  here  is  another  factor  often  overlooked  by  the  folks  at  home.  Military 
and  lend-lease  purchases  take  a  much  larger  percentage  of  other  manufactured 
dairy  producfs  than  of  butter.    Fifty  percent  of  our  cheddar  cheese  and  eva- 
porated milk  and  SO  percent  of  our  dried  whole  milk  go  for  war  uses... only 
20  percent  of  our  butter. 

HP  OF  IHE  SCALES. 


Probably  you've  read  that  the  present  outlook  on  meat  means  a  distribution 
of  about  115  pounds  per  person  this  year.  But  the  homemaker  who  checks  up 
on  her  ration  coupon  values  knows  she  can't  get  10  pounds  of  meat  a  month. 

Factors  to  consider... 


Vfell,  that  per  capita  figure  takes  into  consideration  total  meat 
supplies ..  .not  only  that  part  of  the  supply  that  goes  to  people 
directly  for  ration  stamps  but  also  meat  used  indirectly. 


I 


To  begin  with,  the  115  pound  figure  is  based  on  carcass  or^wholesaig 
v/eii^ht^-'Mn  the  butcher  store,  part  of  that  poundage  will  be 
'  ^     lost  through  shrinkage  and  trimming. .  .perhaps  one 
^  '  out  of  every  fifteen  pounds. 

/  'j;'13ien,  the  consumer  must  remember  that  the  butcher  shop  is 
y^'  7 "not  the  only  source  of  her  meat  supply.    Restaurants,  hos- 
•^''pitals,  school  lunchrooms  and  wqr  plants  serve  the  hon,e  front 
/and  draw  on  the  civilian  meat  supply.    Some  of  the  total  also 
■  goes  into  canned  soups,  baby  foods,  pork  and  beans,  and  even 
pharmaceuticals . 

A  lot  of  farm  families  produce  their  own  meat  and  this  amount  doesn't  move 
for  ration  points.     Some  meat  goes  into  black  markets. 

...the  results 


So,  all  these  uses,  plus  normal  shrinkage,  take  about  40  to  50  percent  of 
the  share  allocated  to  civilians.    Instead  of  115  to  120  pounds  per  capita 
bought  w  t:-!  -3tion  stamps,  the  figure  is  more  likely  60  pounds. 

Ihis  means  present  point  values  are  set  at  about  one  and  one-eighth  pounds 
per  person  'x  week. 

LAMB  TO  THE  RESCUE 

Here's  a  bright  spot  in  the  meat  picture  for  southwest  homomakers  this 
week.    Among  the  foods  rated  in  good  supply  in  this  area .. .especially 
in  Texas ..  .right  now  are  point-free  mutton  and  low-point  lamb.  TOiat's 
more.  ..the  price  is  reasonable  compared  with  other  types  of  meat. 

Simple  to  shop  for... 


Shopping  for  larn.b  is  fairly  simple.     The  animal  is  small... so  there  are  only 
a  few  cuts  you  have  to  keep  in  mind.    And  they're  all  tender  enough  for  roast- 
ing or  broiling.    But  around  the  neck  and  flank  there  are  some  small  pieces 
that  are  better  used  some  other  way.     Ihese  tidbits  will  make  a  fine  stew... 
or  you  can  grind  the  meat  and  use  it  for  lamb  patties. 


i 
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Lamb  chops  are  always  broi led . .  .eithe r  by  direct  heat  or  pan-broiled. 
Remember  the  rule... "no  lid  on  the  pan  and  no  added  water".     Pour  off  ex- 
cess fat  (in  your  fat  salvage  can, of  course). ..to  keep  the  chops 
^\   /.       t  l^om  frying  when  they  should  be  broiling.    If  you  want  fancy 
a*   \,  ---'''vv  ^^ps  buy  double  ones ..  .cut  tvdce".  the  Ueual  thickness.  T^en 
t        s/y  ^ave  them  tioned  and  rolled. 


...easy  to  cook... 


Toja  can  roast  lamb  just  like  any  other  tender  meat... or  you  can  bone 


the 


,nd  stuff  it  with  a  savory  dressing.  This  usually  makes 
h|t  with  the  man  vitio  does  the  carving. 


Or  yow  might  follow  a  man's  recipe  for  cooking  lamb,'  which 
calls  for  a  couple  of  spoonfuls  of  chow-chow,  half  that  much 
mustard,  a  dash  of  ^uir^-faforl tethoti  skuee^c^a^d  ■  enough  brown  sugar  to 
taste,  about  two  big  spoonfuls  of  so r  hum  molasses,  some  salt  and  pepper, 
and  one  large  onion  sliced.     Ihe  lamb  is  browned  and  then  put  into  this  mix- 
ture v/ith  enough  water  to  keep  it  from  sticking.     Cook  it  in  an  oven  heated 
to  about  300  degrees .. .basting  occasionally  with  the  savory  liquid. 


. .  .good  to  eat  J 

Lamb  should  be  served  either  cold  or  piping  hot... no  Mr.  In-between  here. 
Teamed  up  with  fr»sh  spring  vegetables  and  mint  jelly  or  apple  sauce... 
the  seasonally  increased  supply  during  the  next  few  weeks  should  really  be 
a  menu- saver  to  h^imemakers  in  this  area. 

CATCH  AS  CATCH  CAN 


If  you're  suggesting  fish  to  your  listeners  as  the  principal  protein  head- 
liner  of  a  ii©al^  you'll  want  to  check  up  on  the  local  supply  first.  Ihe 
"catch"  right  now  is  that  canned  fish  is  in  limited  supply  and  there 
is  no  one  variety  of  fresh  fish  available  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

The  army  needs  more... 

To  meet  increased  m.ilitary  and  other  government  needs  for  canned 
fish. .  .canners  of  salmon,  pilchards  (Califoraia  sardines),  Atlantic 
sea  herring,  Atlantic  mackeral,  and  Pacific  mackerel  are 
setting  aside  80  percent  of  their  pack  this  year  for 
government  purchaser 

Canned  fish  flakes  produced  frcxn  Sod,  haddock,  hake, 
pollock,  and  6usk  in  Atlantic  Coast  canneries  are 
all  going  for  war  requirements. 

Although  tuna  and  clam  products  are  not  affected  by 
set-aside  orders,  they  are  not  adequate  to  meet  all  the 
civilian  demands  for  canned  fish. 


...but  these  a>e  for  civilians 


Bie  best  recommendation  for  the  fish  dinner  then  i»  one  of  the  fresh  or 
frozen  varieties.    Here's  tlie  supply  picture  across  the  country. 


In  New  England  and  the  middle  Atlantic  area,  haddocl^ mackerel,  croak- 
ers, flounders,  and  whiting  are  the  most  generally  available.    In  the 
Midwast, ,  halibut,  pike,  rosefish,  and  -wiiiting  are  the  frozen  fish 
species  now  available.     These  are  limited  because  there  is  such  a 
demand  for  fresh  fish  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  they  do  supplement 
the  supply  of  fresh  fish  fran  the  Great  Lakes.    In  the  south  Atlantic 
states,  shrimp,  sea  trout,  and  catfish  are  the  most  generally  avail- 
able.   On  the  West  Coast,  halibut,  salmon,  and  crab  are  the  present 
market  leaders. 

• .  .in  the  Southwest 


In  most  of  the  Southwest;  supplies  of  frozeh3fish:are  scarce... but  mod- 
erate amounts  of  fresh  fish  are  available.     Ihese  include  such  varieties 
as  catfish,  red  snapper,  trout,  flounder,  mackerel,  red  fish,  raw  shrimp, 
and  buffalo  carp.    However,  unfavorable  v/eather  conditions  for  fishing 
along  the  Gulf  Coast  recently,  together  with  scarcity  of  labor  for  hand- 
ling the  fish,  have  reduced  supplies  so  that,  in  many  instances,  home- 
makers  are  unable  to  buy  as  much  as  they  want. 

FRUIT  DISH  COMING  UP 

June  might  be  called  the  month  of  fruit... with  rapidly  increasing  supplies 
of  south  Texas  cantaloupes,  peaches,  plums,  berries,  and  watermelons  al- 
ready available  to  make  up  for  the  short-lived  strawberry  season  through- 
out the  Southwest. 

Homemakers  will  find  more  of  these  summer  fruits  on  grocers'  shelves  as 
the  harvest  progresses  northward.     Peaches  from  Aj.kansas  and  Oklahoma 
should  be  available  before  long. .  .although  the  crop  was  damaged  by  late 
freezes  ^n  some  areas. 

Also  coming  up  in  June  is  the  peak  of  the  large  southeastern  peach  crop 
from  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas ..  .which  this  year  are  expected  to  ship 
more  than  20,000  cars  of  peaches  compared  with  last  year's  total  ship- 
ments of  26,000  cars  for  the  entire  country.    Although  distribution  of 
most  of  these  southeastern  pei.ches  is  made  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
a  few  cars  go  as  far  west  as  Denver  and  north  into  Canada, 

.  SPROUnNG  ONIONS 

Onions  that  sprout  in  the  kitchen  at  this  season  need  not  be  discarded. 
The  tender  green  sprouts  offer  a  colorful  and  flavorful  pick-up  for  spring 
salads  and  many  other  dishes.     Suggest  to  your  listeners  that  they  cut  the 
sprouts  in  small  pieces  and  add  them  to  salad  greens,  deviled  eggs,  white 
sauce,  cooked  vegetables  or  stews.     The  part  of  the  onion  that  has  soften- 
ed may  be  cut  away. . .but  the  rest  is  still  good  to  save  and  use. 

FEATUPE  THESE 

The  following  foods  are  expected  to  be  plentiful  throughout  most  of  the 
United  States  during  June:    dry-mix  soups  ...  split  peas. ..soya  flour,., 
grits  and  f lakes .. .wheat  flour  and  bread ..  .macaroni ,  spaghetti  and  noodles 
...oatmeal.     Sweet  spreads  that  continue  in  good  supply  on  grocer's  shelves 
are  apple  butter .citrus  marmalade  and  jelly.  .  .grape ,  plum  and  fig  jam. 
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PANORAMA.  OF  HUNGER 

Vlfhon  you  talk  about  hunger  in  Europe,  you're  likely  to  tell  the  story  in 
terms  of  people... the  pinch- faced  child  on  the  streets  of  Athens,  the  widow- 
ed young  mother  in  Rotterdam,  the  emaciated  French  lad  released  from  a  Nazi 
slave  camp.    By  focussing  attention  on  the  plight  of  the  individual,  you  can 
present  more  strikingly  the  picture  of  Europe's  hunger* 

The  overall  picture... 

But  to  tell  these  individual  stories  effectively,  you  need  to  view  them 
against  the  whole  broad  canvas  of  Europe's  food  picture  with  background  de- 
tails of.  war  destruction,  disrupted  agriculture,  deteriorated  transporta- 
tion and  distribution  systems. 

The  food  supply  is  monotonously  and  dangerously  limited  for  most  of  the  city 
dwellers  of  Europe  ..  .from  Paris  to  Oslo,  from  Utrecht  to  Vifarsaw.  Foreign 
agricultural  experts  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  report  that  con- 
tinental Europe 's  supply  of  food  from  domestic  sources  for  the  year  August 
1945-46  will  be  the  smallest  since  -tiie  war  broke  out.     The  decline  from  the 
1944-45  level  may  amount  to  from  5  to  10  percent  for  the  continent  as  a  vi^ole. 

...reason  for  scarcity... 

Ihis  decline  is  the  result  of  many  factors.    The  agricultural  experts  report 
that  fertilizer  supplies  are  limited ..  .ni  trogen  has  been  curtailed  for  two 
years  and  the  shortage  of  phosphate  fertilizers  goes  into  its  sixth  crop 
year. 

Then  too,  some  agricultural  land  in  combat  areas  cannot  be  put  into  immed- 
iate use  because  of  the  effect  of  military  operations.     Some  livestock  has 
been .destroyed .    Winter  sowings  have  been  below  the  previous  year.    And  man- 
power, draft  power  and  machinery  are  all  problems. 

Then  there's  the  matter  of  distribution.     Deliveries  of  food  from  farms  to 
cities  have  deteriorated.     Food  processing  factories  have  been  bombed  or 
burned.     Sugar  factories  are  often  not  in  workable  order.    And  the  new 
governments  that  have  been  set  up... while  determined  to  carry  out  certain 
measures  to  better  production  and  di stribution . .  .are  in  the  transition  period. 

...city  people  will  suffer  most .. . 

The  average  diet  in  continental  Europe  is  now  about  85  percent  of  the  pre- 
war intake  of  energy.     People  in  rural  food-producing  areas  may  not  be  great- 
ly affected  by  a  reduction  in  total  supplies .. .but  on  the  other  hand,  millions 
of  people  in  cities  may  subsist  on  one-half  of  their  pre-war  calories.  This 
means  that  the  normal  diet  in  Belgium  does  not  provide  more  than  1,750  calor- 
ies; 1,600  in  Norway  and  below  1,500  in  France... the  total  is  even  less  in 
some  other  areas. 

As  the  foreigjn  agricultural  experts  review  the  decsline  in  the  production  of 
food  in  Europe  for  the  crop  year  coming  up,  they  report  that  import  require- 
ments for  a  liberated  continental  Europe  in  the  next  year  will  be  large. 


.twelve  million  tons-'  of  "imported  food  needed . 


They  say,  "considering  requirements  in  terns  of  available  supplies  and  shipping 
...and  in  terms  of  quantities  necessary  to  bring  about  some  improvement  in 
liberated  countries  and  to  prevent  large-scale  starvation  in  enemy  territory... 
a  total  of  about  12  million  short  tons  of  food  would  be  needed  for  the  Contin- 
ent in  1945-46.     This  total  could  consist  largely  of  wheat,  but  should  also 
include  substantial  quantities  of  fats  and  animal  protein  food.. .as  well  as 
sugar." 

In  future  issues  of  Radio  Round -Up,  there  will  be  stories  on  the  food  situa- 
tion in  individual  countries  in  Europe.     So  look  for  these  stories  if  you 
plan  broadcasts  on  the  urgent  subject  of  Europe's  hungry  people. 


 SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


"Something  You  Didn't.^Eat"  a  nev/  Walt  Disney  technicolor  picture,  will 
be  previewed  in  Dallas,  Texas,  June  26.  The  preview  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  Texas  State  Nutrition  Council. 

This  nine-rdnute  cartoon  feature  differs  fron  ordinary  educational  films 
in  that  it  is  both  amusing  and  entertaining,    a  valuable  lesson  in  every- 
day nutrition... in  terms  easily  understood .. .i s  presented  in  easily  di- 
gested capsule  form  in  this  new  Walt    Disney  cartoon.    An  appealing  plea 
is  made  for  all  Americans  ,to  help  maintain  national  health  and  efficiency 
by  eating  the  proper  foods  in  proper  portions. 

"Something  You    Didn't  Eat,"  will  be  released  to  theaters  throughout  the 
country  on  June  23.     Later  in  the  year  16  millimeter  prints  of  the  film 
will  be  available  for  use  by  nutrition  groups  and  others  interested  m 
nutrition. 


// 


SPADE  WORK  AHEAD 


{     '_-V  A^^^An  ill  wind  blowing  much  rain  and  bad  weather  over  many  parts 

J     ,     ^  ^  M         the  country  has  slctred  down  home  gardening  to  an  alarming 

(V     •  V  -extent.     Gardeners  who  we^e  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects 

^O^-'  y  ^  \\    of  growing  food  at  home  a  month  ago  are  in  danger  of  losing  m- 

X  terest  under  the  damp  influence  of  the  weather. 

But  the  fact  is,  while  wet  weather  may  have  caused  gardeners  to  ^o^^^  °^ 

some  of  the  early  garden  crops,  there still  time  to  put  m 

major  crops  like  tomatoes,  beans,  greens,  com  and  squash. 
The  best  of  the  gardening  season  lies  ahead  of  us. 


You're  in  an  excellent  position  to  urge  dis-,^.^|.^- 
couragcd  gardeners  to  stay  on  the  job. 
Food  needs  this  year  exceed  those  of  any 
other  war  year.     They're  larger  than  our  ; 
prospectivo  production  can  possibly 
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BEST  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Based  on  comparative  aijundance  and  relatively  low 
prices,  in  most  retail  markets  of  the  Southwest,  as 
reported  by  the  i/fer  Food  Administration. 


Cabbage  continued  to  lead  the  War  Food  Administration's  parade  of  best  food 
buys  during  the  past  week,  with  onions  and  carrots  close  behind.  Tomatoes 
were  irio^e  popular  than  in  recent  weeks  with  more  ripe  offerings  available 
and  pr'.ces  on  the  downgrade.     Snap  beans,  asparagus,  celery  and  corn  were 
listed  at  several  markets,  while  lettuce  continued  in  good  favor  throughout 
most  of  the  Southwest. 

In  the  fruit  group,  oranges  and  grapefruit  continue  most  popular,  with  apples 
mentioned  at  only  a  few  markets. 

"BEST  BUYS"  AT  KEY  llA RIVETS 

ARK/ilTSAS:    Little  Rock. .  .Carrots ,  beets,  cabbage,  yellov/  onions,  home  grown 

greens,  California  oranges. 

CCLCRADO  :    Denver ..  .Asparagus ,  snapbeans,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  com,  lettuce, 

onions,  spinach,  oranges,  tomatoes. 

KANSAS  :       " Tppska . .  .Ci^bbage ,  tomatoes,  onions,  apples. 

Wichita ;  i  iCitrus  fruits,  commercial  grade  apples,  carrots,  cabbage, 
onions,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  green  beans, 

LOUISIANA:  New  Orleans .. .Onions ,  cauliflower,  tomatoes. 

Shreveport. ..  Grape  frui  t,  new  Louisiana  potatoes,  corn,  cabbage. 

NEV/ MEXICO  ; A. Ibuquerque ,  Gallup,  and ..  .Cabbage ,  carrots,   lettuce,  asparagus, 

o..i  i^^  Fe  celery,  dry  onions,  spinach,  squash,  turnips,  oranges. 

Las  Cruces  and. . .Cabbage ,  carrots,  asparagus,  green  onions,  lettuce, 
Rcenb'^I  rhubarb,  celery, oranges ,  grapefruit. 

Clevis .. .Cabbage ,  carrots,  lettuce,  squash,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes, 
celery,  oranges,  grapefruit. 

OKLAHOIIA:    Oklahoma  Ci ty. .  .(Jabbage ,  carrots,  green  beans,  onions,  potatoes, 

citrus  fruits,  tomatoes. 

TEX/iS:  Fort  Worth ..  .Cabbage ,  onions,  carrots,  green  beans,  blackeye  peas, 

tomatoes,  grapefruit. 

Houston ..  .Corn,  cabbage,  onions,  carrots,  squash,  peas,  grapefruit. 


Radio  Round'up 

A  weekly  service  for  Directors  of 
Women's  Radio  Programs 


-IN  THIS  ISSUE 


LIGHT  UP  A  CANDLE...  and  help  Round-up  celebrate  it's  third  birthday 
YCUR  MARKET  REPCRTER....  is  an  authority  on  food  supplies  and  prices 

DUTCH  DE/iRTH  where  war- ravaged  Hollanders  suffer  acute  hunger 

TEST  BY  EXPERTS  Wk  offers  free  booklet  on  home  canning  methods 

ON  A  HIGH  "C"  NOTE  with  a  large  crop  of  small  size  oranges 

CATCH  UP  on  post-war  possibilities  of  dehydrated  tomatoes 

PRESERVaTTO!'  and  THE  IIAN....  produce  and  preserve  with  Paul  C  Stark 

IT'S  li^  THE  ENVELOPE   long-sought  solution  to  the  meat  mystery 

BEST  BUYS  IN  FiESH  FRUITS  AND  VECS TdBLES  featured  by  variety 

LEST  VJE  SL/iCKEN  every  drop  of  used  fat  should  be  salvaged 


War  Food  Administration 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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LIGHT  UP  A  CANDLE 

A  third  birthday  rolls  around  for  Radio  Round-Up,  June  5th.  Ihe  Girl-at-the- 
mike  who  made  her  appearance  on  the  banner  of  Hound-up  six  months  after  Pearl 
^rbor  has  now  topped  155  issues. 

Birthdays  are  personal  events  for  the  celebrator.  For  a  publication  there  is 
a  personal  life  only  in  terms  of  the  people  and  the  policy  behind  it.  So  the 
Girl-at-the-mike  drops  her  mimeographed  stance  and  takes  you  into  her  private 
life. 

Step  this  way. . .please i 

First  of  all,  about  80  perecnt  of  each  weekly  issue  is  written  in  Washington, 
D.  C.     This  material  is  rushed  by  wire  and  air  mail  to  the  five  area  headquarters 

I,        of  the  Office  of  Marketing  Services,  Vfer  Food 
y  .  '       Administration. .  .in  New  York,  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
^  '       Dallas  and  San  Francisco.    Each  area  editor  adds 
A        news  of  regional  interest  and  a  survey  of  local 
markets. 

'V-.,Then  Round-up  is  mimeographed  for  Saturday 

exclusive  mailing  to  raiio  stations.  On 
Y/ednesday  of  the  following  week,  a 
^\  second  mailing  is  made  to  other  key 

information  people  and  home  economists 
■^  who  have  requested  the  service.  As 
}  for  the  people  who  a  re  the  life  of 
Radio  Round-up. .  .your  Round-up  re- 
)  porter  is  your  contact  with  food  and  i 
■^■^  fiber  specialists  in  the  Department  I 
of  Agriculture  and  the  1/Var  Food  Admin- 
istration.   Your  reporter  interviews 
authorities  on  various  commodities 

for  highlight  stories  oT'ttie  week.     She  finds  out  the  foods  in  good  supply  and 
the  reasons  why  certain  items  are  limited.     She  includes  other  features  of  inter- 
est to  homemakers  such  as  articles  on  clothing  and  equipnent. 

...Help  us  to  help  you  I... 

All  material  is  written  in  a  background  style  that  is  easily  adapted  to  your 
script  and  program.     This  way  the  same  copy  can  be  used  by  several  foodcasters  ^ 
in  the  same  city.  | 

Radio  Round-up  was  started  because  directors  of  women's  radio  programs  asked 
the  lYar  Food  Administration  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  factual 
information  on  the  ever-changing  food  picture.    Department  of  Agriculture 
planning  reaches  out  into  the  future .estimating  food  and  fiber  needs  and  pro- 
duction possibilities,  conducting  research  in  nutrition  standards,  home 
economics,  food  conservation  and  marketing. ..  just  to  mention  a  few  projects. 

As  this  service .  .'iwri  tten  especially  for  you"  ..  .starts  out  its  fourth  year,  your 
suggestions  for  a  more  helpful  Round-up  are  welcomed. 
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YOUR  MARKET  REPORTER  ^"J  ^.-.^ 


Can  you  call  the  attention  of  your  listeners  to  the  arrival  of 
watermelons,  bananas,  avocados  or  any  other  scarce  item  on  the 
local  market?    Are  you  sure  you  know  the  fruits  and  vegQ±&lj|^.^ 
in  plentiful  supply  at  produce  stands  in  your  city?        f->'^^^jVt  .fi?:vi 

Ask  your  local  market  news  man..»  ,r . 

When  you  want  a  day-to-day  check  on  the  fresh  produce  in  your  area,  you  can  de- 
pend- on  the  Market  News  Man  if  you're  in  a  city  where  the  l/Var  Food  Administration 
and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  maintain  a  market  news  office  on  fruits  and 
vegetables . 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  through  its  Market  News  Service  has  issued 
reports  on  fruits"  and  vegetables  at  producing,  shipping  and  receiving  points 
for  as  long  as  thirty  years.     The  service  was  started  because  fanners  and  farm 
leaders  had  no  accurate  record  as  to  whether  fair  prices  were  being  paid  at 
various  markets  across  the  country.     This  widespread  system  is  nov/  a  vital 
factor  in  our  nation's  business.     The  first  report  in  1915  covered  only  fruits 
and  vegetables.    At  present,  sevonty-one  year-round  market  news  field  offices 
report  on  about  a  hundred  farm  commodities .. .livestock,  dairy  and  poultry  pro- 
ducts, cotton,  tobacco,  wool,  hay,  grain,  feedstuffs,  seed,  rice,  peanuts, 
honey... plus  fruits  and  vegetables.    In  addition  to  these  permanent  offices, 
seasonal  offices  are  maintained  from  a  few  weeks  to  eight  or  nine  months  in 
about  40  fruit,  and  vegetable  producing  areas. 

. . .  he  '  s  an  au  tho  ri  ty . . . 


Each  market  news  reporter  at  the  various  branch  offices  is 
an  authority  in  his  field.    One  man  knows  fruits  and  vcge- 
■\  tables,  another  has  specialized  in  dairy  products,  and  so 
•;-  \on.     The  market  information  is  collected  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  the  producers  and  distributors  of  a 


.^i:^***?^ommodi ty .     The  fruit  and  vegetable  reporter,  for  example, 
■^■4:!/  goes  to  the  market  during  the  trading  sessions  early  each 
f\;j#'''    morning.    He  walks  through  the  farmers*  markets  and  through 
the  commission  houses  where  shipped-in  produce  is  received. 
He  collects  information  on  supply,  quality  and  price  from 
the  various  buyers  and  sellers. 

Then  he  returns  to  his  office  and  quickly  edits  tho  facts  he 'has  assembled. 
Commercial  radio  wire  services  get  immediate  coverage.     Trade  press  and  news- 
paper men  are  given  information.    Local  produce  exchanges  post  prices  from 
this  report.     The  market  news  offices  also  mail  out  hundreds  of  reports  daily 
"bo  growers,  shippers  and  the  trade  in  general.    Around  500  radio  stations 
br-jcdcaat  narket  reports  ovory'WQek  dciy.    Farmers  3agorly  f(;llow  this  up-to- 
date  information  for  a  greater  bargaining  power.     These  reports  tell  them  the 
Supply  of  a  commodity,  how  great  the  demand  is,  and  what  the  prevailing  prices 
are . 
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...help  for  homemakers  tool 


/ 


Broadcasters  of  women's  programs  who  want  to  know 
what  the  produce  supplies  are  will  also  find  these 
/  market  reports  of  help.    l/Vhile  you  probably  will  not 
)}e  quoting  wholesale  prices,  you  can  get  a  general 
'  y^ice  trend  from  the  reports.    And  of  course,  you  will 
\^         information  as  to  the  supply  and  the  quality  of  a 
'     conp^odity . 


i 


e  Marketing  Reports  Division,  Office  of  Marketing 
,  ^     ^x^ervices,  Vilar  Food  Administration,  303  Mlson  Building, 
,vj  \  Dallas,  Ifexas,  will  be  glad  to  provide  more  information 
about  the  commodities  covered  in  "tiiese  reports  and  will 

I 


t      tell  you  if  there  is  a  market  news  reporter  in  your  city 
DUTCH  DEARTH 


The  sturdy,  apple-cheeked  boys  and  girls  who  peopled  the  large  cities  of  pre- 
war Holland,  today  are  thin,  pale  and  hungry.     The  si  tuation. .  .as  reported  by 
'tho  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shows  that  the  lack  of  food  supplies  in  the  Netherlands  has  grown  more 
acute  since  last  fall. 

The  plight  of  the  ViTestern  Dutch. .  .those  in  the  provinces  of  North  and  South 
Holland  and  Utrecht,  where  nine  out  of  ten  are  city  dv>rellers . .  .i s  desperate. 
Deprived  of  their  stores  and  sources  of  supply  in  the  past  year,  cut  off  frm 
the  rest  of  the  country  upon  which  they  depend  for  food,  unable  to  grow  their 
own  food  because  they  do  not  have  enough  land,  these  Hollanders  have  been  on 
near- starvation  rations  since  last  Autumn. 

They'll  need  imported  foods... 

In  o"tiier  areas  of  the  Netherlands,  war's  bleak  shadows  also  darken  the  food 
picture.     Livestock  has  been  destroyed  and  land  made  unproductive  by  the 
flooding  operations.    Mills  and  other  processing  equipment  have  been  destroyed. 
Railway  transportation  has  failed. 

The  patato  harvest  was  cut  by  a  return  of  military  operations  to  the  area.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  sugar  beet  crop  cculd  not  be  processed.    A  further 
decline  in  food  production  is  in  prospect  for  the  coming  year;  so  it's  obvious 
that  the  Dutch  people  can  not  look  to  their  own  agriculture  for  relief  this 
year . 

If  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  have  the  foodstuffs  they  will  need  before 
they  can  rebuild  their  cities  and  repair  the  countryside,  it  will  have  to  be 
imported  in  large  quantities  from  other  parts  of  "tiie  world. 

TEST  BY  EXPERTS 

"By  rule  of  thumb",  it's  time  for  more  information  to  home  canners .  .  .but  if 
there's  one  place  where  "Rule  of  thumb"  does  not  apply,  it's  in  home  canning. 
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For  saving  garden-f r6sh  vegetables  and  fruit,  the  home  canner  wants  techniques 
tested  by  the  experts.    She  vlants  to  know  the  best  methods  of  preparation, 
when  and  hcv/  to  use  boiling  wdter  bath  and  steam  pressure  canner,  proper  pro- 
cessing time,  how  to  figure  the  yield  of  canned  food  from  fresh*  type*  of  jars 
and  how  to  seal  them,  best  way  to  store  her  canned  food,  and  how  to  guard 
against  spoilage. 

Expert  help.,  .for  the  asking.*. 

All  of  this  information  may  be  found  in  the  booklet,  "Home  Canning  of  fruits 
and  Vegetables'^ >  compiled  by  canning  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.    You  will  find  the  booklet  a  handy  reference  for  your  talks  on 
home  canning. 

If  your  listeners  want  a  free  copy  of  this  bulletin,  tell     ^: ;  /   y  i/>i' 
them  to  write  to  the  Office  of  Inf crniati on ,  U.  S.  Depart-      ,  \^  ■■' 
ment  of  .Agriculture,  V/ashington  25,  D.  C.  and  ask  _  / .jT.>''''i  '  . 

for  "Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  vegetables".         r-"-:-    \  ' 
Bulletin  No.  AY/I  93.    Urge  them  to  write  novr  '^^'.^ 
as  it  takes  a  while  for  requests  to  be  filled.^'  I 


As  a  special  service  to  directors  of  Women's 
Programs  we  have  a  free  copy  for  you  at  our  Area  "  . 

Office.     Just  write  and  request  your  bulletin  from  the  War  Food  Administration, 
Office  of  Marketing  Services,  Marketing  Reports  Division,  303  Vaison  Building, 
Dallas  1,  Tfexas. 


ON  A  HIGH  "C"  NOTE 

Just  about  all  the  oranges  now  on  the  Nation's  markets  are  Valencias  from 
California  and  Arizona  as  the  Florida  orange  season  is  nearly  over... and 
current  Itexas  shipments  are  negligible.     The  indicated  Valencia  production 
this  year  in  California  is  almost  38  million  boxes....?  million  boxes  more  then 
last  year's  record. 


Small  in  si  ze  . . . 


Along  with  the  bumper  crop  forecast  comes  the  news  that  there  will  be  a  great 
number  of  small  sizes  in  these  summer  Valencias.    An  orange  with  a  diameter  of 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  will  be  considered  large  this  summer,  and  252  of 
this  size  can  be  packed  to  a  box. 


There  are  various  theories  to  account  for  this  year's  unusual  quantity  of 
small  oranges.    Of  course,  you  can't  nail  down  one  reason.     Rainfall  and 
average  temperature  may  be  contributing  factors.     Ihen  too,  there  was  a  heavy 
bloom  on  the  trees  and... with  no  thinning  as  is  done  with  apples  or  peaches.. • 
the  oranges  were  bound  to  be  small. 


.7~"  -r==^. 


4:' 


...but  packed  with  food  value 

Since  there 's  a  tendency  for  Americans  to  go 
for  "Big"  things,  you'll  want  to  point  cut  to 
your  listeners  that  they'll  have  to  string 
along  with  Mother  Nature  this  summer.     But  in 
the  case  for  oranges,  you  can  point  out  that, 
there  is  plenty  of  good  in  small  packages. 


I 


V 
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PRESERVATION  AND  TSE  MAN 

Probably  you've  heard  by  this  time  of  the  appointment  of  Paul  C.  Stark  as 
Director  of  Home  Food  Supply  in  the  War  Food  Administration.     His  job  will  be 
to  pull  together  all  the  work  in  the  field  of  American  home  food  production 
and  preservation. 

In  announcing  the  appointment.  President  Trrjman  urged  all  of  us  to  make  every 
effort  to  increase  the  production  of  food  by  enlarging  and  continuing  our 
Victory  Garden  plantings.    He  also  placed  home  food  preservaticn  on  "tiic  same 
level  of  importance  as  food  production  since  the  war  requirements  for  commer- 
cially processed  foods  have  increased. 

IT'S  IN  THE  ENVELOPE 

The  12-page  bulletin  enclosed  with  Radio    Rcund-up  this  week  provides  six 
answers  to  that  question,  '".Jhere,  oh  where,  is  our  meat?" 

You  will  find  this  publication  worthwhile  to  look  over  for  it  tells  what  the 
Government  is  doing  to  make  more  meat  available  to  the  homo  front... and  it 
also  includes  some  suggestions  for  public  action. 

^ 'C  A. 

/y  ■    ■     .  / 


BEST  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGET^.BLES 

Based  on  comparative  abundance  and  relatively  low 
prices,  in  most  retail  markets  of  the  Southwest,  as 
reported  by  the  1/Var  Food  Administration 


If  it's  meal- time  variety  the  southwest  homemaker  is  seeking  to  pep  up  lagging 
summer  appetites,  she'll  find  it  in  her  grocer's  fruit  and  vegetable  bins, 
according  to  the  War  Food  Administration's  latest  tabulation  of  best  fresh  food 
buys . 

Cabbage ..  .famous  for  its  minerals  and  vitamins,  and  versatile  when  it  comes  to 
preparation ..  .is  still  the  number  one  vegetable  selection.    Onions ..  .well-known 
flavor-aid ..  .are  next  in  line  to  make  meat-stretching  easier  by  making  what 
there  is  taste  better.    Vitamin-rich  carrots  rate  third  place... with  nutritious 
snap  beans,  tomatoes,  squash  and  lettuce  following  side  by  side.    Less  popular... 
but  important  at  scattered  markets ..  .celery,  green  corn,  cauliflower,  radisho-w 
and  potatoes  increase  the  number  of  good  vegetable  buys  over  the  area. 

Oranges  and  grapefruit  continue  very  popular,  largely  because  the  selection  of 
other  fruits  is  still  small.     However,  pineapples,  rhubarb,  cherries  and  apples 
are  rated  good  buys  at  a  few  markets.    And  supplies  of  peaches,  berries,  canta- 
loupes and  wa  ttimvelrafts,  ..thirwagh  rir^iv  >».if  fi.tsi.ant  to  mako  the  -1vjd.-i»_  .^r^.  increasing 
throughout  the  area. 
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ARKANSAS : 


CCLOR/iDO  : 


K/.FSAS 


LCUISMA: 


NEW  liIEXICC: 


OKIixHCMk : 


TEXAS! 


"BEST  HJYS"  AT  IffiY  MARKETS 

Little  Rock..  Celery,  radishes,  carrots,  beets,  lettuce, 

California  oranges. 

Denver  Asparagus,  snap  beans,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 

lettuce,  onions,  tomatoes,  radishes, 
oranges,  grapefruit. 

Topeka  Cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  apples, 

cherries. 

Wichita  Citrus  fruit,  pineapples,  rhubarb,  carrots, 

cabbage,  onions,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  radishe^, 
green  beans . 

Baton  Rouge  ..... .Potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  snap  l)«ans  . 

New  Orleans  Onions,  cauliflower,  tomatoes. 

Albuquerque  Cabbage,  carrots,  celery,  dry  onions, 

Gallup  squash,  oranges,  grapefruit. 

Santa  Fe 


Las  Cruces  and ...  lU  mips ,  beets,  lettuce,  celery,  dry 
Roswell  onions,  carrots,  cabbage,  pineapples, 
  oranges,  grapefruit. 

Clovis  Cabbage,  lettuce,  carrots,  squash,  sweet 

potatoes,  celery,  oranges,  grapefruit. 

Oklahoma  Ci ty. .. .Cabbage ,  carrots,  citrus  fruits,  green 
com,  potatoes,  tomatoes. 

Fort  V/orth  ..Carrots,  cabbage,  onions,  snapbeans, 

blackeye  peas,  grapefruit,  oranges, 
toma  toe  s . 

Houston  Cabbage,  com,  squash,  onions,  potatoes, 

citrus  fruits. 


I 


 LEST  .iu  SU.CKiir^- 


Now, more  than  ever  before,  used  household  fats  are  needed  to  help  oil  the 
wheels  of  the  mighty  war  machine  which  is  pounding  at  the  door  of  the 
Japanese  homeland.     Housewives  should  be  urged  to  save  and  tumJ.n  to 

butchers,  every  pound  every  ounce  every  drop  of  used  household 

fats.  Any  housewife  in  the  Southwest  who  cannot  get  her  butcher  to  acce^ 
used  fats  for  the  usual  two  red  points  and  up  to  four  cents  a  pound  should 
notify  her  County  Agricultural  Agent,  County  HDme  Demonstration  Agent,  the 
local  YJPB  Salvage  Committee,  or  V/ar  Food  Admini straUon.  Ukewise,  any 
butcher  or  grocer  who  is  unable  to  dispose  of  used  fats  he  has  collected 
should  notify  these  agencies.  Collection  problems  which  are  reported  mil 
be  corrected  with  all  possible  speed. 


i 


DaLUS,  TEXAS 
June  9,  1945 
No.  23 


adio  Rounttiip  / 

A  weekly  service  for  Directors  of 
Women's  Radio  Programs 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 

VVHEAT  FOR  M/^NY  with  the  new  southwest  crop  already  available 

SAVING  THE  "IIAKINGS"  your  grocer  estimates  his  broad  needs 

A  V£h.Y  VaTH  TOKATOES  carefully  packed  and  hurried  to  market 

DOCTOR  ORDEIffiD..  some  background  material  for  farm  health  programs 
JUAN'S  NOTVJAN*.  because  Puerto  Ricans  are  learning  good  nutrition 

BABY  BUSINESS  BOOMS  and  the  baby  food  business  surges  upward 

FIRST  COURSE  SIUDY  in  canned  soup  supplies  for  civilians 
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WHEAT  FOR  MANY 

Remember  the  figure  for  the  bumper  wheat  crop  last  year?    Because  of  that  better- 
than-a-billion  bushel  yield  in  1944,  the  United  States  had  enough  wheat  on  hand 
January  1  this  year  to  send  at  least  250  million  bushels  to  our  allies  and  liber- 
ated peoples  in  'Europe.*      all  this  and  still  provide  for  military  and  domestic  " 
requirements . 

Distribution  difficulties... 


Even  though  our  country 
during  the  current  year 


had  this  amount  for  distribution  abroad,  actual  shipments 
will  probably  fall  short  of  the  requirements.    Not  only 
did  bad  weather  last  winter  tie  up  rail  shipments,  but 
there  is  a  shortage  of  railroad  cars  to  get  the  wheat  to 
our  own  ports.     Then  too,  there  is  a  shortage  of  sacks 
for  the  flour  and  grain. 

Because  European  port  facilities  have  been  so  damaged, 
little  grain  can  be  shipped  in  bulk.    Shipped  this  way, 
the  grain  must  be  taken  from  the  ship  at  a>  {)ort  by  the 
use  of  a  "Marine  Leg"...  an  endless  upright  belt  having 
<yups  that  scoop  and  carry  'grain  directly  into'  an  elevator 
at  the  port.    In  some  ports  a  suction  device  unloads  the 
grain.  '•     .  •.  ■  •  ^  . ' 


During  the  bombardment,  many  of  these  port  facilities  were,  destroyed;  so  we  must 
send  more  of  our  wheat  in  sacks.     Bus  sacked  grain  can  be  lifted  by  a  crane  on 
the  ship  directly  to  the  dock.    Or  if  the  dock  is  destroyed,  the  sacks  may  be 
transferred  to  a  small  boat  alongside  the  cargo  ship  and  unloaded  by  man-back  on 
the  beach.'  <  •.':•.«-',':'-'  v 


.  .-.  vat  "home  and  abroad 


With  many  foods  limited,  it»s  consoling  to  know  that  another  large  wheat  crop  is 
on  the  way.    New  wheat  is  already  being  sold  in  the  South-  ^"'^-ri^M 
west...  where  a  good  crop  is  expected  in  spite  of  drought 
damage  during  the  past  two  months,  which  reduced  the  ^  > 

yield  per  acre.  Even  if  export  needs  increase  and  there 
are  heavy  demands  at  home,  the  1945  -  46  wheat  supply  pic- 
ture continues  favorable. 


But  it's  well  to  explain  that  ^ile  there  will  be  wheat 
to  meet  all  export  needs  in  terms  of  grain,  our  over- 
seas shipments  in  the  form  of  flour  will  be  some-«rfaat  restricted  during  the  1945-46 
crop  year.     Lack  of  adequate  labor  in  the  milling  industry  and  shortage  of  sacks 
and  transportation  facilities  will  be  factors  to  consider.    Also,  total  require- 
ments for  flour  the  next  few  months  will  be  greater  than  we  have  the  milling 
capacity  to  meet.    It's  hoped  that  docks  and  flour  mills  abroad  will  be  improved 
because  it's  going  to  be  necessary  for  over-seas  claimants  to  take  a  portion  of 
their  requirements  in  \i\*iole  grain  form  instead  of  flour. 


I 


SAVING  THE  "IvlAKINGS" 

It  used  to  be  that  w^en  the  bread  man  delivered  fresh  loaves  at  \ 
the  grocery  store,  he  would  pick  up  the  loaves  that  were  unsold  i;:^ 
from  the  previous  day's  delivery.    Now  the  grocer  m.ust  pretty  /'^^' 
well  estimate  the  amount  of  bread  he  will  sell  daily  because 
consignment  selling  of  this  bakery  product  has  been  pro-  ' 
hibited  since  January,  1943,  by  V/ar  Food  Qrder  No  1...  the 
sane  Order,  by  the  way,  "wdiich  requires  that  white  bread  .^.T^^'^^'^si 
and  rolls  be  enriched. 

Here's  why... 


Consignment  selling  is  banned  because  it  is  wasteful  of  such  critical  ingredients 
as  shortening,  dried  milk  and  sugar.    Surveys  showed  that  when  bread  and  other 
bakery  products  were  returned  to  bakers  by  retail  grocery  stores  the  products  were 
usually  used  as  feed  for  animals,  but  often  the  bread  was  destroyed. 

If  your  listeners  notice  the  brea.d  shelf  is  almost  empty  at  the  close  of  day,  they 
can  be  assured  their  grocer  is  carefully  estimating  his  bakery  order  these  days 
so  that  only  the  bread  that  will  be  used  will  be  made. 


Ihis  ban  on  consignment  selling  is  very  important  to  homenakers  because  it  has 
assist/^d  in  maintaining  the  present  price  level  on  bread*    lb  make  sure  this  pro- 
tection is  enforced,  the  Y/ar  Food  Administration  immediately  investigates  any  re- 
ported violations  and  United  States  Attorneys  have  bten  requested  to  start  action 
against  violators. 

A  \lkX  raiH  TOl'IATDSS 

As  summer  approaches,  the  southvrest  tomato  harvest  has 
moved  northward  from  the  Lov^jr  Rio  Grande  Valley  into 
East  Texas  and  Louisiana.     This  area  will  furnish  most 
of  the  tomatoes  consumed  in  the  Southv/est  during  the  next  few 
weeks  and  will  be  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for 
northern  markets.     Shipments  of  the  East  Ifexas  tomato  crop, 
predicted  to  bo  one    of  the  biggest  and  best  in  years,  started 
IJay  25  with  the  peak  of  the  crop  expected  around  June  15. 

Red-ripe  tomatoes  do  not  market  well  and  would  not  stand  the  re- 
quired long  trip  to  distant  markets.     So,  the  bulk  of  the  Itexas 
crop  heads  for  produce  markets  as  "  Green- Y/raps".    YVhen  picked  at 
exactly  the  right  tine,  " G-een-\7raps"  ripen  in  transit  or  storage 
and  are  then  regraded  and  resorted  before  they  reach  the  vegetable  counters  of 
retail  stores. 


tBindled  with  care... 


Considering  th?  t  farmers  grow  tomatoes  by  the  acre,  with  a  minimum  of  outside 
labor,  both  the  plant  and  the  product  are  handled  with  almost  unbelievable  care. 
'From  the  time  tomatoes  leave  the  farms  in  wagons,  jalopies,  and  trucks,  the  mar- 
keting is  geared  to  the  highest  possible  speed.     Ihere  is  no  sadder  sight  than 
an  overrije  tomato  and  the  usual  "Ibmato  Deal"  tempo  is  like  that  of  a  newspaper 
staff  v/orking  against  a  deadline. 
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Hie  tomatoes  move  into  the  local  market,  carefully  sheltered  from  the  sun,  usually 
being  hauled  in  the  early  morning  or  late  afternoon.    Bidders  clamber  onto  the 
vehicle,  judge  the  quality  of  the  load,  and  bid  on  the  lot^ 

Ifhen  the  load  is  sold,  it  moves  into  the  buyer 's  shed  vdiere  the  tomatoes  are  sub- 
ject to  scnother  careful  examination,  perhaps  sized  on  conveyor  belts,  before  the 
choicest  are  wrapped  individually  in  tissue  paper  and  placed  in  wooden  boxes  called 
tomato  lugs. 

...hurried  to  market 


Lids  are  speedily  nailed  on  by  machines.     The  operator  then 
whirls  around  and  places  the  lug  on  another  conveyor  belt  which 
carries  it  directly  into  the  waiting  boxcar.    More  experienced 
labor  is  waiting  in  the  car,  ready  to  stack  and  make  fast  the 
lugs  in  such  a  way  that  the  fruit  will  not  be  crushed  in  transit. 

Probably  the  first  rough  treatment  the  average  tomato  gets  is  when  it  finally 
reaches  the  grocery  store  and  gets  thoroughly  squeezed  l^y  some  careless  shopper  to 
see  if  it  is  soft.     Tons  of  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  are  ruined  annually  in 
this  and  other  ways  by  thoughtless  shoppers.     This  year  we  can't  afford  to  waste 
^ny  of  our  food  supplies. 

DOCKR  ORDERED  v 

A  late-burning  light  tells  the  traveler  through  a  sleeping  country-side  that  an 
anxious  farm  mother  keeps  vigil  at  the  bed  of  her  sick  child.    And  that  lone  farm 
lamp  also  illuminates  one  of  the  big  problems  of  rural  life  in  the  United  States... 
the  need  for  widespread,  adequate  medical  care  for  people  who  I've  miles  from  the 
doctor,  miles  from  the  hospital,  and  in  some  cases,  miles  from  the  nearest  neigh- 
bor and  the  telephone. 

You  can  help ... 


If  you're  planning  some  progrems  on  this  topic,  here  are  some  facts  shown  in  a 
•  tudy  made  recently  by  family  economists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
%hat  you  will  find  helpful  as  background  materials; 

(1)  Farm  families  spend  less  money  for  medical  care  than 
city  families  of  similar  income, 

(2)  Unlike  city  families,  farm  people  seldom  have  access 
to  free  clinics. 

(3)  yjhen  the  fam  family  pays  the  bill  for  some  unexpected 
and  major  illness,  it  takes  a  devastating  slice  of  the 
family's  annual  income.  . 

(4)  The  country  doctor  is  a  familiar  and  beloved  figure  on 
the  American  scene.    But  unlike  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  his 
tribe  is  not  increasing.    Even  before  the  war,  fewer 
young  doctors  were  going  into  rural  areas  to  set  up 
practice.     The  war  has  depleted  the  ranks  of  the  modernly 
trained  country  doctors.    And  rural  communities  face  the 
problem  of  getting  these  men  to  come  back  and  also  of  in- 
ducing more  young  men  coming  out  of  medical  schools  to 
take  up  rural  practice. 


JUAN'S  NOT  mN 


In  this  day  of  war  and  plans  for  future  peace,  radio  listeners  have  heard  much 
about  other  nations.    In  thinking  about  the  welfare  of  the  world,  they  should 
especially  remember  the  Americans  outside  the  United  States  in  such 
places  as  Alaska,  Hav/aii ,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

One  important  function  of  the  War  Food  Administration's  Office" of 
Supply  is  the  procurement  of  foodstuffs  for  Puerto  Rico.     Ihe  actual 
procurement  of  foodstuffs,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  job.     Ihe  im- 
portant thing  is  to  improve  the  diet  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 


Broadcasters  help  fight  food  prejudices... 

For  years  the  staple  diet  of  Puerto  Rico  has  consisted  of  beans,  rice,  and  cod 
fish.    Custom  has  played  such  a  big  part  in  the  eating  habits  of  these  islanders 
that  they  don't  even  like  a  change  in  the  variety  of  beans.    Incidentally  they 
prefer  red  kidney  beans.    If  red  beans  are  not  available  in  the  United  States  for 
shipnent  to  Puerto  Rice  and  a  pink  variety  is  sent,  care  must  be  taken  to  explain 
Mrtiy.    Hhis  information  is  given  to  the  Puerto  Rican  people  by  radio  as  a  part  of 
the  War  Food  Administration's  island-wide  broadcasts. 


One  way  the  Rierto  Ricans  are  really  learning  to  improve  their  diets  is  through 
5  the  school  lunch  program.    Every  day  200,000  children,  or  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
aji^tion,  eat  a  well-balanced,  hot  meal  at  school.     The  adults  then  learn  through 
51, 1  their  children  about  "balanced  meals. 

tt  i 

I  ^  ...and  bring  home  a  food  idea 

So  you  can  see,  the  method  of  improving  the  Rierto  Rican  diet  is  gradual.  The 
school  children  there  arc  still  eating  beans,  rice,  and  cod  fish,  but  they  a  re 
eating  other  things  too.     Ihe  school  lunches  include  health-giving  foods  such  as 
evaporated  milk,  dried  eggs,  greens,  salads,  oatmeal,  commeal  and  flour. 

f: 

Soy  beans,  a  food  with  high  protein  content,  was  the  first  food  served  in  school 

lunches  on  a  large  scale.     The  Puerto  Ricans  liked  them  very 
v/ell,  and  one  reason  probably  was  that  the  soy  beans  were 
served  in  Puerto  Rican  Style  with  tomato  sauce,  onions,  and 
green  poppers.    Maybe  your  listeners  would  be  interested  in 
serving  soy  beans  Puerto  Rican  Style. 

NORSE  NEEDS 

TWhen  y^u  talk  about  Norway. .  .  remind  your  listeners  that  the  food  situation  for 
these  heroic  Northlonders  is  serious.  Specialists  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Re- 
lations fcr  the  U.  S.  Departnent  of  Agriculture  spotlight  the  picture  as  follows: 

Home  production  and  imports  cut... 

In  normal  times,  the  Noinvogians  raise  their  own  potatoes  and  some  vegetables  and 
berries.     They  supply  their  own  dairy  products  and  depend  on  their  own  fishing 
industry  to  provide  a  good  part  of  their  food.     lb  balance  their  diet,  the  people 
of  Norway,  in  normal  times,  import  fruit  and  some  vegetables.    And  of  course,  they 
import  coffee  (vrtiich  is  very  popular  in  the  Northland)  and  sugar. 
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German  occupation  cut  imports  of  food  into  Norway  to  the  minimum.     Then  enemy 
requisitions  made  the  supply  of  fresh  fish  highly  uncertain  in  all  parts  of  Norway 
away  from  the  Coast,     lb  add  to  the  grim  picture,  the  grain  and  potato  crops  of 
Norway  were  below  normal    last  year.     The  potato  crop  was  perhaps  40  percent  be- 
low that  of  1943. 

...and  people  are  hungry 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  an  acute  food  shortage.    It  means  that  if  rations  Tvere  fully 
available,  the  normal  consumer  might  get  perhaps  a  total  of  1,600  calories  a  day. 
But  this  is  often  not  the  case.    And  these  light  rations  rarely  include  meat,  they 
have  very  little  sugar,  and  daily  fat  rations  are  roughly  about  half  an  ounce  for 
each  person. 


Special  food  imports  from  Sweden  are  used  to-  serve  hot  meals  to  children  and  aged 
persons.     Ihe  active  workers...  the  farmers,  fisherman  and  miners...  as  well  as 
other  adults  in  Norway  have  far  too  little  food  to  meet  their  needs. 

Although  the  distribution  of  fish  will  be  increased  now  that  liberation  has  come, 
Norway  must  depend  on  other  countries  for  her  supply  of  other  foods. 


BABY  BUSINESS  BOOMS 

Children  tinder  3  years-of-age  are  important 
V>,' -^customers  these  days  for  canned  foods.  The 
/f  \i    j>  production  of  caruied  baby  foods  was  only  12 


Sales  of  these 


.'^'^^l -i  /jj  million  pounds  in  1935. 
^^^n  \  \y^'^°°^s  in  1944  boomed  to  a  total  of  279 
{j  \   \5r"millicn  pounds.     This  figure  includes  pur- 
j.j'^  ";;;;>^hases  for  service  commissaries  in  this  country 

Ihis  year  another  increase  in  production  is  ex- 
pected.   Vifhile  the  total  may  be  about  30  times  larger 
^  ~^    than  in  1935,  the  consumption  per  child  under  three  (the 
approximate  age  group  of  customers  for  the  product)  hasn't  in- 
creased quite  as  much.     Ihis  is  because  there  are  about  40  percent 
more  children  jn  this  age  group  than  in  1935.    However,  on  a  per 
child  basis,  canned  baby  food  consumption  in  1945  may  be  about  44  pounds 
compared  with  a  little  over  2  pounds  in  1935. 

Canned  vegetables  compose  about  45  percent  of  the  out- put;  fruits,  25  percent;  meat 
compounds,  20  per  cent;  and  custards  and  fruit  desserts,  10  percent.     The  increase 
in  production  is  due  to  the  variety,  convenience,  and  nutritive  value  of  tho  pro- 
ducts.   At  present  canned  baby  foods  are  point-free. 


NOV/  YOU  SEE  IT 


June  is  one  of  the  peak  months  of  butter  production.    Homemakers  who  know  this  and 
for  the  first  time  in  months  see  butter  in  the  refrigerator  at  the  grocery  store 
wonder  why  they  still  must  give  24  red  points  per  pound. 

The  fact  that  butter  is  in  evidence  doesn't  mean  the  total  civilian  supply  is  any 
more  plentiful.    For  the  year,  civilians  are  expected  to  get  an  average  of  about 
10  pounds  per  person. 
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At  present  point  values,  the  rationing  program  has  more  evenly  spread  out  avail- 
able civilian  supplies  across  the  country.    If  points  were  lowered  substantially 
at  present,  the  commodity  would  again  move  too  rapidly,  and  civilians  would  not 
have  supplies  for  this  winter. 

Ihe  reasons ... 


Butter  supplies  are  limited  for  two  principal  reasons.    We're  drinking  more  milk 
than  ever  before.    And  we  just  can't  drink  our  milk,  have  additional  quantities 
used  for  cheese,  evaporated  milk  and  ice  cream...  and  still  have  unlimited  amounts 
of  milk  left  for  the  production  of  butter. 

For  the  second  reason...  Government  agencies,  chiefly  the  military  forces,  may  buy 
40  to  50  percent  more  butter  this  year  than  in  1944,  and  the  bulk  of  their  year's 
order  will  be  taken  during  the  flush  season. 

FIRST  COURSE  SlUDY 

About  as  much  canned  soup  will  be  made  for  civilians  this  year 
as  last.  This  means  a  pack  of  over  865  million  pounds.  V/hil© 
this  quantity  is  86  percent  larger  than  the  464  million  pouiids 
consumed  in  1935,  it's  below  the  pack  in  1942. 

The  processing  of  canned  soups  has  been  somewhat 
restricted  in  the  past  three  years  because  of  tin 
and  manpower  shortages.    Seasonally  packed  soups 
...  such  as  asparagus,  pea  and  tomato...  are  at 
present  unrestricted  in  their  use  of  tin.  Itios© 

soups  that  can  be  processed  the  year  around  

such  as  chicken  noodle,  vegetable  and  consomme... 


are  currently  restricted  to  100  percent  of  their  1942  usage  of  tin. 


Figures  are  not  available  for  the  types  of  soups  preferred  before  1943,  but  in  the 
past  two  years,  tomato  soup  has  made  up  more  than  a  third  of  the  commercial  pack 
of  soups.     The  desire  for  larger  quantities  of  prepared,  easy-to-serve  foods  has 
resulted  in  the  increased  demand  for  canned  soups  • 

BEST  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGET/iBLES 

Based  on  comparative  abundance  9ind  relatively  low 
prices  in  most  retail  markets  of  the  Southwest,  as 
reported  by  the  War  Food  Administration. 


Tomatoes  spurted  ahead  to  win  unanimously  the  War  Food  Administration's  popular- 
ity poll  during  the  past  week.     Nearly  every  key  market  in  the  Southwest  listed 
these  nutritious,  good-tasting  vegetables  as  a  best  fresh  food  buy  because  of 
their  increasing  abundance  and  relat-ively  reascmable  price  level  as  harvest  opera- 
tions move  northward.    Cabbage,  which  has  led  the  best  food  buy  parade  for  many 
weeks,  dropped  into  third  place  as  supplies  decreased  slightly  and  prices  advanced 
at  some  markets.    Carrots  and  C)nions  remained  in  second  place. 


this  week's  best  selections  include  a  variety  of  oiiher  vegetables  including  pota- 
toes, lettuce,  cauliflower,  beans,  radishes,  squash,  greens,  corn  and  peas. ..but 
none  of  these  compared  in  favor  with  the  top  four. 


Oranges  eind  grapefruit  inaintained  their  lead  in  the  fruit  group,  but  received  fewe 
votes  than  in  the  previous  week...  pineapples  and  rhubarb  iaade  the  list  at  a  few 
markets.    Increasing  supplies  of  other  fruits  are  available.;,  but  not  in  suffic- 
ient quantity  or  at  low  enou^  prices  to  be  listed  as  best  buys.    Ihese  also-rans 
include  vraterme Ions ,  cantaloupes,  peaches  and  berries. 

"BEST  BUYS"' AT  KEY  MARKETS 


ARKANSAS;        Little  Rock  carrots,  onions,  tomatoes,  fresh  greens 

COLORADO  s        Denver  asparagus,  green  beans,  carrots,  cauliflower,  cucum- 
bers, onions,  green  peas,  spinach,  tomatoes,  oranges 

KANSAS:  Ibpeka  .....oranges,  apples,  cauliflower,  tomatoes,  cabbage 

Vifi.chi ta.  citrus  fruits,  pineapples,  lettuce,  onions,  cabbage, 

~~  tomatoes,  radishes,  potatoes 

LOUISIANA:      Baton  Rouge  snap  beans,  onions,  potatoes,  tomatoes 

New  Orleans  beans,  okra,  cucumbers,  corn 

NEW  MEXICO:    Albuquerque  ..... .cabbage ,  carrots,  dry  onions,  leaf  lettuce,  rhubarb, 

tomatoes,  turnips,  grapefruit,  oranges 
Las  Cruces  .cabbage,  carrots,  lettuce,  onions,  squash,  grape- 
fruit, oranges,  pineapple 

Gallup  and.  .cabbage,  carrots,  celery,  cucumbers,  leaf  lettuce, 

Santa  Fe  onions,  potatoes,  radishes,  rhubarb,  spinach, 

tomatoes,  grapefruit,  oranges 


OKLAHOFtA: 


TEXAS; 


Oklahoma  Ci ty . . .  .cabbage ,  carrots,  cauliflower,  citrus  fruits,  corn 
potatoes,  tomatoes 

Fort  Viforth  beans,  beets,  carrots,  corn,  onions,  blackeye  peas, 

radishes,  squash,  tomatoes 


HDUSton. 


.com,  cabbage,  onions,  tomatoes,  carrots,  squash, 
peas,  grapefruit 


■JUST  A  REMINDER 


If  it  seems  inconsequential  to  save  fat  spoonful  by  spoonful...  here's 
Some  arithmetic  that  may  change  your  perspective.     It  takes  only  31 
table  spoonfuls  of  fat  to  make  a  pound.    And  one  pound  of  fat  will  pro- 
duce enough  glycerine  to  make  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  gunpowder...  or 
four  37  mm.  anti-aircraft  shells...  or  three  gas  mask  bags...  or  any 
number  of  other  items  of  war  equipnent.     So...  tell  your  listeners  how- 
important  it  is  to  save  every  single  drop  of  fat.    Even  a  tablospoonful 
a  day  will  add  up  to  a  pound  a  month...  and  a  pound  of  fat  a  month  from 
every  homemaker  in  the  covmtry  can  get  us  over  our  all-time  low,  the  ex- 
perts say. 


A  weekly  service  for  Directors  of 
Women's  Radio  Programs 
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War  Food  Administration 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


CERES-OUS  CONTEMPLATION 


June  days  are  on  the  land  and  food  is  in  the  making.    Ifere  are  headlines  from  the 
latest  Crop  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Prospects  look  bright..* 

For  our  daily  bread,  the  biggest  wheat  crop  ever  is  in  prospect.     The  winter  wheat 
yield  is  expected  to  be  the  second  largest  in  our  history.     Ihis . . .  plus  average 
yields  from  widespread  acres  planted  to  spring  wheat...  will  bring  prospective  vrtietit 
production  to  1  billion  85  million  bushels* 

A  record  crop  of  early  ^Irish  potatoes  from  ten  Southern  States  and  California  is  in 
view.  ; 

Ihe  tonnage  of  commercially  raised  vegetables  exceeds  last  year,  and  if  growers 
succeed  in  carrying  out  their  planting  intentions  our  processors  will  have  the 
yields  from  a  record-high  acreage  to  can,  freeze,  pickle  or  dehydrate  in  1945r.. 
(a  large  percentage  is  slated  for  the  services) . 

Total  fruit  production  is  expected  to  be  near  the  high  output  last  year,  despite 
frost  damage  to  the  deciduous  fruits.    Citrus  prospects  continue  favorable  in  all 
producing  states,  except  Florida  where  there  has  been  little  rainfall. 

...  plenty  of  peaches... 

It's  well  to  note  that  while  the  total  fruit  picture  is  hopeful,  it  is  also  one  of 
many  contrasts.     The  largest  peach  crop  on  record  is  expected  from  ten  Southern 
States  this  year.     Ihe  heaviest  production  will  center  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas 
...  about  16  million  bushels  compared  with  about  9  million  bushels  for  the  ten-year 
average . 

The  week  for  peak  shipments  of  this  crop  will  be  from  July  8  to  14.    However,  be- 
cause of  certain  transportation  limitations  it  will  take  a  week  or  more  for  many 
of  these  peaches  to  reach  their  destination;  so    tb&    peak  week  of  supply  on  con- 
suming markets  is  expected  to  be  July  15  to  21.     Ihese  southern  peaches  normally 
go  as  far  north  as  Canada  and  to  practically  all  markets  east  of  the  Llississippi. 
This  season  they  are  expected  to  go  also  to  many  markets  v/est  of  the  Mississippi. 
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..«  but  fewer  apples  and  sour  cherries 

While  there  vdll  be  bountiful  peach  and  sweet  cherry  crops,  apple  and  sour  red 
.cherry  crops  will  be  limited.    In  the  Northeast  and  Mid-atlantic  area  as  far  south 
las  Virginia,  prospects  are  very  poor  for  nearly  all  fruits  because  of  spring  freeze 
Ldamage.     The  total  apple  and  sour  red  cherry  crops  in  those  areas  will  possibly  be 
lat  record  lows.    It  follows  that  the  commercial  packs  of  these  fruits  will  also  be 
ismall. 

Iln  the  South  and  Central  States,  fruit  crops  are  generally  good...  except  for 
Florida  citrus  and  Arksmsas  apples*    Most  fruits  in  Michigan  and  Ohio  are  below 
inormal. 

lln  the  west  the  outlook  is  bright  for  practically  all  fruits.    Production  of  grapes 
^  and  prunes  will  be  above  average  and  larger  than  last  year.    Crops  of  pears,  plums 
and  apricots  will  be  shorter  than  last  year  but  above  the  average. 


COME  IN  ON  CANNING 


asT;  year,  ^ 
bout  halt/.  i^\^,  I 


Vvhen  you  give  your  listeners  these  food  prospects,  it's  an  opportune  moment  to 
plug  home  canning  on  fruits  and  vegetables.    Our  civilian  supplies  of 
commercially  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  now  at  the  lowest  point  /-^f^ 
of  the  war.    Next  winter  they  will  be  one-fourth  less  than  last  year,     ii^  ^ 
The  packs  of  tomatoes  and  snap  beans,  for  example,  will  be 
the  size  of  last  year's  after  military  needs  are  filled. 

Uhe  fruit  summary  means  that  the  homemaker  wh<5  wants  a 
I  variety  of  canned  fruits  for  her  family  next  winter  will 

have  to  can  her  share  of  fresh  market  supplies  as  thoy 
1  appear* 

AN  ORDER  FOR  CHEESE 

Perhaps  you've  heard  that  the  Vfer  Food  Order  which  limited  the  manufacture  of 
iforeiga-type  cheese  has  been  suspended  for  the  rest  of  June  and  until  July  15. 
The  War  Food  Administration  over  a  year  ago  placed  quota  limitations  on  these 
cheese  varieties  to  assure  the  manufacture  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  cheddar 
rcheese  for  domestic,  military,  and  lend-lease  requirements.    But  now  that  milk 
■production  is  at  all-time  record  levels,  the  limitation  is  not  necessary. 

What  it  means  . . . 


If  your  listeners  are  wondering  what  this  easing  up  of  restrictions  will  mean  for 
them  in  the  way  of  more  cheese,  here  are  some  tips.  Ihere  will  certainly  be  more 
of  the  foreign- type  cheese  available.  Increased  supplies  of  cream  and  soft  Ital- 
ian cheese  varieties  will  be  noticed  soonest.  These  varieties  do  not  require  any 
long  aging  period, 

Ihe  harder  cheeses  such  as  Swiss,  Gouda,  and  Bluo  need  to  be  held  in  aging  rooms 
anywhere  from  six  v/eeks  to  two  months,  so  it  will  be  a  while  before  you  will  notice 
these  products  in  your  markets.     Ihe  really  hard  varieties  used  for  grating,  such 
as  Parmesan, will  be  still  slower  making  an  appearance,  because  they  must  age  about 
16  months. 
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'  '  ^«»»>che4dar  for  fighters 

Although  more  of  the  ■  foreign- type  cheese  is  on  its.  vmy,  there  will  not  be  any.  in- 
crease in  Cheddar  chee 3*6  for  civilians.     The  set-aside  for  apny  and  lend-lease 
purchase  is  now  at  the  highest  point  So  far  this  year-»-..»  with  JO  percent  of  our- 
June  production  for  these  claimants.  !         -    ,      '    ^  -  , 

'    ,  PRESIDENTIAL  PLEA 

To  emphasize'  y6ur  talks  about  the  importance  of.  victory 
gardens  and  home  canning,  you  may  want  to  quote,  some  of  t^e 
follovdng  excerpts  from  a  recent  release  by  President. 
Truman 

"In  this  fourth  year  df  ■rtra.r,  the  i^eed  for  every  ounce  of, 
food  wl-dch  the  American  people  can  produce  and  preserve 
is  greater  than  ever  befjore. 

■     "The.  /supply  lines  to'  feed  our=  troops-  and  the  millions 
fighting  and  working  Wi tlx  them  are  the  longest  in  the 
history  of  warfare.    Along -the  thousands  of  miles  of 
these  ,  lines,  food  must  be  kept  moving.  ,  Our"  soldiers  In 
Europe  are  eating- more  canned  fruits  and  vege-  . 
tables  because  they  are  changing  frau  combat 
jr.ations  to  regular  moals. 

"Beyond  pu r  tremendous  mi li tary  roqui'romonts 
lies  the  task  of  v/orking  with  other  nations  to 
help  liberated  peoples  regain  their  strength 
^   and  rebuild  their  countries.     Iherc  can  be  no  -■ 
'  lasting  peace  in- a  hungry  vror Id. 

"•  ^  , 
"We  Americans' must  do  our-  part  to  help  sw^ll  the'  Nation's  food,  supply." 


:  ■  ••  ,.  .  Y'K)OL  GAIHERING 

Once  again,  the  stage  is  set  for  the  preview  of  fall 
woolens  before  the  familiar  backdrop  of  khaki.  Hie. 
textile  mills  of  the  United  States  will 


turn  out  more  wool  fabric  for  military  use 
this  year  than  thby'did  last  year...-  That's 
assured.     Civilians  will  get  ,t.he,jremairid«5r 

Demand  for  wool  goods  on  the  home 
front  will  continue  high.  Taking 
their  place  in  the  line  at  the  clothing 
store  this  fall,  will  be  thousajids  of 
men  released  from  military  service.. 


To  fit  your  budget     >       .    ■  '     '  '  • 

Ihe  average  homemaker  will  focus  her  attention  on  the  supply  of  low  and  medium 
priced  garments...  such  things  as  children's  snow  suits,  mackinav/s,  and  other 
short  jackets  for  men  and  boys.     Good  news  for  her  will  be  the  word  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  wool  available  to  civilians  will  be  allocated  to  manufacturers  who 
are  producing  in  the  lower  price  ranges. 
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"SOMEIHtllG  YOU  DIDN''!P  EAf 

Walt  Disney  hafl  combined  entertainment  and  instruction  on  the  Basic 
Seven  food  groups  in  a  nihe-mittute  cartoon  feature,  V'SjOiine thing  You 
Didn't  Eat."    In  simple |  Sometimes  amusing,  alVrays  entertaining 
manner...  the  film  offers  a  Oapsule  course  of  instruction  in  the 
field  of  diet  education. 

Dallas  premier  June  26...  ■  .,  ' 

Uiis  technicolor  animated  cartoon  was  made  by  the  Walt  Disney 
productions  on  behalf  of  the  V/ar  Food  Administration.     It  will, 
be  premiered  June  26  in  Dallas,  V/ashington,  D.  C.,New  York 
Citj^^  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  A 
welcome  by  M.  L.  Vililson,  Director  of  Extension  work  in 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Chief  of  the 
Witrition  Programs  Branch,  VJiar  Food  Administration,  has 
also  been  filmed  as  a  prologuo  for  the  premiere  in  each 
city  except  Washington,    Mr.  Wilson  will  appear  in  person 
at  the  first  showing  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

All  shovdngs  on  Juno  26  are  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  nutrition  committees, 
the  Tfer  Food  Administration  and  the  Office  of  V/ar  Information.     Ihose  who  attend 
will  be  members  of  nutrition  committees,  public  officials,  civic  organizations, 
trade  and  food  associations,    plans  are  now  under  way  to  have  special  speakers  at 
these  first  shcvings. 

...  regular  release  June  28 

After  the  premieres,  ""fche  film  will  be  released  as  an  added  attraction  in  coFmercial 
theaters  beginning  June  28.     Then,  after  September  1,  the  cartoon  will  be  available 
in  16  millimeter  prints  for  showings  at  church,  school,  civic  and  other  group  gather- 
ings.    Those  groups  interested  in  having  the  film  for  a  meeting  can  apply  to  the 
Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  t^ashington  25,  D.  G. 

ASK  THE  GAL  ^^0  OV/NS  ONE 


In  the  blueprint  of  postwar  plans  drawn  up  by  the  average  homemaker,  a  new  home 
freezing  and  storage  unit  occupies  a  convenient  location...  and  news  that  home 
freezers  are  coming  back  on  the  market  has  heightened  interest.     However,  most 
women  want  to  know  some  of  the  features  they  need  to  consider  when  they  get  ready 
to  buy. 

A  study  made  at  Cornell  University  and  based  on  reports  by  98  families  in  New  York 
State  who  were  using  home  freezers  in  1942-43  offers  some  suggestions. 

What  kind . . .  and  how  bi  g? 

Tb  begin  with,  the  homemaker  will  need  to  decide  whether  she  wants  a  combination 
free  zing- storage  unit  or  a  unit  that  is  mainly  a  storage  box.     The  Cornell  study 
shows  that  a  box  with  6  cubic  feet  capacity  will  hold  from  175  to  225  pounds  of 
mixed  frozen  foods..,  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats...  if  properly  packaged. 
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For  a  family  with  access  to  bulk  storage  in  a  central  locker  plant,  a  box  with  a 
capacity  ol'  6  cubic  feet  may  be  ample.     The  family  who  wishes  to  store  more  of  the 
food  supplies  at  home  may  need  a  unit  much  larger. 


performance  is  ijjiportant  tbo  i 


Other  angles  the  homemaker  will  want  to  check  on...  say  "tJie  New  York  users*.,  are 
mechanical  operatiorl>  uniform  temperatures,  moderate  power,  and  convenience  in  use. 

Mrs,  Homemaker  will  want  to  know  if  the  home  freezer  will  maintain  an  adequate  near- 
zero  temperature  with  little  -^^riation  either  up  or  down.     She  will  want  to  know  how 
many  kilowatt  hours  per  month  it  will  require.    She  will  ask  how  long  the  unit  will 
keep  food  frozen  in  summer  if  the  power  should  go  off.    She  will  want  a  freezer  that 
operates  quietly  and  one  from  which  it  is  easy  to  remove  the  frost.     She  wants  a 
freezer  that's  convenient  to  use. 

A  touch  needed  improvement...  New  York  users  say...  is  some  way  of  keeping  tii«  food" 
organized  in  the  storage  unit  so  that  it  may  be  easily  found.     They  suggest  movable 
partitions  to  separate  food  groups,  baskets,  racks,  sliding  trays  or  shelves,  or 
revolving  trays  or  drawers. 

POIkTD  PETE  RETIRES 

Iht  very  long  ago  Potato  Pete  was  an  important  personality  in  Great 
Britain.    During  the  days  of  the  Britain  blitz  and  the  submarine  war* 
fare  when  food  was  increasingly  hard  to  get  in  England,  he  was  the 
man  who  went  on  the  air  almost  every  day  to  exhort  the  people  to  eat 
more  potatoes.     Ihat  was  one  available  food,  and  Pete  used  to  remind 
the  English  of  various  ways  to  serve  potatoes. 

Pete's  job...  plugging  potatoes...  is  over  now.    England  as  well  as 
Continental  Europe  is  beginning  to  get  more  variety  in  food.  Be- 
cause the  European  YJar  has  ended,  those  countries  are  able  to  start 
raising  more  food  themselves  and  help  from  other  countries  is  pos- 
sible. 


Bovr  we  can  help... 


Until  the  1946  harvest,  European  demands  for  food  will  be  heavy.     To  do  her  part, 
the  United  States  has  three  basic  types  of  food  export  programs  excluding  the 
mi  li  taryJ 

The  first  of  these  is  Lend-Lease,  which,  at  the  present, 
is  mainly  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  services 
overseas . 

The  second  program  operates  through  the  Foreign  iconomic 
Administration.    Under  this  system,  countries  that  have 
bought  food  from  the  United  States  in  the  past  may  con- 
tinue to  do  so . 

The  third  export  program  is  UNRRA,  or  the  United  Nations' 
relief  and  rehabilitation  Administration.    As  the  name  im- 
plies, this  organization  includes  not  only  the  United  States 
but  all  of  the  United  IJitions. 
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...  what  we'll  send 

The  food  that  is  being  sent  includes  rice,  American  cheese,  condensed  milk,  canned 
fish,  dried  TsAiole  milk,  spray  dried  skim  milk,  black  tea,  dry  beans,  and  dry  peas. 
The  U.  S.  will  also  continue  to  ship  seeds...  particularly  such  varieties  as  al- 
falfa, red  clover,  white  dutch  clover,  Kentucky  bluegrass,  vrtieat,  rye,  corn,  oats, 
barley,  and  beans  to  help  the  people  of  Europe  help  themselves. 

ABOUT  THAT  LAMB  CHOP 

Civilians  will  soon  notice  moro  lamb  roasts  and  chops  at  their  markets.     The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  the  War  Food  Administration  recently  reduced  by  5  percent  the 
quantity  of  the  three  top  grades  of  lamb  which  must  be  set  aside  by  federal  in- 
spected packers  for  the  armed  forces.    Vi/hile  lamb  and  mutton  make  up  a  relative- 
ly  small  percentage  of  our  total  meat  supply...  about  5  to  7  percent w..  this  re- 
lease will  improve  our  current  meat  supply. 

From  a  marketing  point  of  view,  lamb  is  one  of  our  few  all  year  round  meats.  For 
example,  the  h^vy  marketing  season  for  finished  beef  cattle  is  from  December  to 

/T'v  May.     The  heavy  marketing  period  for  pork  continues  from  Oct- 

^  y       ober  through  March.     There  is  no  such  definite  season  for 
lamb . 


The  marketing  cycle... 

Around  Easter-time  the  lamb  on  the  market  comes  chiefly  from 
California.     Ihen  Itennessee  lambs  are  ready  for  their  appear- 
ance, with  those  from  Kentucky,  Vfest  Virginia  and  Virginia 
marketed  well  into  June. 


After  that,  the  Ohio  lamb  season  starts,  and  in  the  late  summer  lambs  come  princi- 
pally from  the  ranges  of  Idaho,  Montana,  V/yoming,  Colorado  and  Utah.    About  60  per- 
cent of  these  range-fed  lambs  are  sold  for  immediate  slaughter.     The  remainder  go 
to  feed-lots  in  Colorado,  Nebraska  and  the  Corn  Belt  States,  where  they  a  re  fed  and 
marketed  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.     The  last  of  these  feed-lot  animals  go 
on  the  market  about  the  time  the  first  spring  lambs  arrive  from  California...  thus 
completing  this  marketing  cycle. 

[  During  the  past  few  weeks,  Itexas  piarkets  have  received  large  numbers  of  sheep  and 
lambs  from  southwest  ranges.     This  increased  local  supply...  augnented  by  tlie  re- 

j  duced  set-aside  requirements » y .  should  certainly  be  ^'ood  news  for  homemakers  in 
this  area. 

I  COTTON  CIIECKS 

The  prospects  for  much  jnore  cotton  goods  for  civilians  this  year  are  not  too  op- 
timistic.    The  cotton  mills  of  this  coun"|;ry  are  working  on  civilian  and  military 
orders  placed  months  ago.    And  the  cotton  mills  are  far  behind  on  these  orders 
)  because  of  the  labor  shortage. 

Here 's  why. . . 

1 

!  Ihe  cotton  mills  have  not  even  been  able  to  make  delivery  of  certain  kinds  of  mili- 
tary goods  fast  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  services.    For  example,  the  armed 
forces...  to  get  delivery  sooner...  have  accepted  twill  where  duck  would  have  been 
more  suitable. 


The  manpower  shortage  isn't  the  only 
factor  limiting  civilian  cotton  goods 
this  year.    Our  amies  in  the  Pacific  the- 
ater need  almost  twice  as  much  cotton  fabric 
as  cur  European  soldiers.     I^ie  ■       are  issued 
tw3  kinds  of  uniforms...  one  for  tropical  weather 
and  one  for  wear  in  the  cooler  islands  north  of  the 
Philippines. 

...  but  look  for  these! 


The  bright  weave  in  the  cotton  picture  for  civilians  is 
that  there  may  soon  be  more  low-priced  essential  cotton  garments.    Recent  actions 
by  OPA  and  1/7PB  will  moan  that  more  of  the  cotton  material  available  to  civilians 
will  be  converted  into  such  apparel  as  childrens^  clothes,  work  clothes,  and 
underwear. 

BEST  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGET/iBLES 


Based  on  comparative  abundance  and  relatively  low 
price,  in  most  retail  markets  of  the  Southwest,  as 
reported  by  the  V/ar  Food  Administration. 


Bargains  in  vitamin  C  head  the  War  Food  Administration's  latest  list  of  best  buys 
at  southwest  markets,  with  home  grovm  tomatoes  and  California  oranges  in  first 
place  this  week. 

Most  of  the  tomatoes  are  from  east  !Ifexas,  where  this  year's  large  crop  is  moving 
out  rapidly  at  considerabUT  lower  prices  than  those  v;hich  prevailed  at  the  first 
of  the  season.  Ifost  of  the  oranges  are  small  sizes  of  the  Valencia  variety,  and 
are  a  good  example  of  the  old  idea  that  preoious  things  come  in  small  packages. 

This  week's  list  again  includes  carrots  near  the  top.    Onions  and  cabbage  decreased 
in  popularity  but  are  still  good  buys.     Potatoes  share  a  place  with  grapefruit  about 
midway  on  the  list,  followed  closely  by  corn,  squash,  and  lettuce,  while  celery, 
turnips  and  green  beans  trail  behind. 

Peaches  and  plums  made  the  list  for  the  first  time  this  season,  vath  pineapples  and 
strawberries  also  mentioned  at  occasional  markets. 

"BEST  BUYS"  AT  KEY  MARKETS 

ARKAl^SiiS:  Little  Rock   home  grown  greens,  carrots,  turnips,  California 

oranges 

COLORADO;  Denver  carrots,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  onions,  green  peas, 

potatoes,  rhubarb,  spinach,  tomatoes,  oranges 

KANSAS;  Topeka   tomatoes,  onions,  spinach,  oranges,  strawberries 


Mchi  ta 


oranges,  lemons,  pineapple,  rhubarb,  cabbage, 
carrots,  lettuce,  onions,  tomatoes,  potatoes 
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LOUISIANA: 


NEW  MEXICO: 


OKLAHOMA.: 


TEXAS: 

\ 

/ 


Baton  Rouge  corn,  tomatoes,  carrots,  potatoes 

New  Orleans  potatoes,  cabbage,  peaches 

Shreveport  green  beans,  new  Irish  potatoes,  corn,  squash 

Albuquerque  dry  onions,  rhubarb,  tomatoes,  celery,  grape- 

Gallup,  and  fruit,  oranges,  potatoes,  radishes,  turnips 

Santa  Fe 

Las  Cruces  •.  cabbage,  carrots,  lettuce,  celery,  squash, 

"  grapefruit,  oranges 

Clovis  and  cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  dry  onions,  lettuce, 

Ro swell  tomatoes,  grapefruit,  oranges,  celery 

Oklahoma  City  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  citrus,  corn, 

toma  toe  s 

Fort  Vforth.   beans,  carrots,  corn,  onions,  oranges,  peaches, 

'  plums,  squash,  tomatoes 

Houston  cabbage,  onions,  tomatoes,  carrots,  squash,  peas, 

beans,  citrus  fruits 


IDIilAK)  TIPS 

Tomatoes,  red  ripe,  and  fresh  from  summer  vines;  tomatoes...  green  for  pies,  pick- 
les, and  other  good  dishes;  tomatoes  "put  up"  plain  or  in  juice,  catsup,  chili 
sauce,  relishes,  marmalades;  tomatoes,  the  calendar  round,  add  to  meals  the  clock 
around  a  special  note  of  bright  color,  tempting  flavor,  and  vitamin  value.  Pro- 
vided, of  course,  homemakers  take  advantage  of  seasonally  plentiful  supplies  for 
canning  as  well  as  everday  use. 

As  a  vitamin  C  food,  tomatoes  are  among  the  best.  One  good-sized,  vine-ripened 
tomato  will  provide  about  half  the  day's  quota  of  vitamin  C...  as  well  as  generous 
amounts  of  some  of  the  other  vitamins.  With  the  tomato  season  in  east  Texas  about 
at  its  peak...  affording  plentiful  supplies  to  supplement  local  offerings  through- 
out the  Southwest...  you  may  want  to  pass  on  to  your  listeners  some  tips  about  us- 
ing these  nutritious  vegetaljlos. 

A  few  suggestions... 

Tomatoes  are  best  when  they're  eaten  raw  and  fresh...  but  they  hold  a  large  share 
of  their  vitamins  even  ^v^^en  they're  cooked  or  canned.     Homemakers  will  want  to  sort 
their  tomatoes...  and  use  the  ripest  ones  first...  keeping  the  others  spread  out  in 
a  cool  place.    Suggest  quick  handling  when  tomatoes  are  ready  to  be  used...  and  ad- 
vise homemakers  vfcio  must  prepare  tomatoes  ahead  of  time  to  keep  them  covered  in  a 
cold  place. 


When  you  come  to  the  method  of  preparation..,  stress  versatility.    For  salads  

tomatoes  may  be  combined  in  numerous  ways...  with  kidney  beans,  chopped  celery, 
cucumbers,  onions,  shredded  cabbage,  raw  spinach,  or  grated  carrots.    Or  they  may 
be  stuffed  whole  with  cottage  cheese  or  meat  leftovers.     Cooked...  tomatoes  may  be 
stewed,  fried,  broiled,  scalloped,  or  baked.    And  don't  forget  tomatoes  are  the 
foundation  for  many  kinds  of  soups  and  sauces...  and  the  juice  is  one  of  our  favor- 
ite breakfast  appetizers. 
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EGG  SCRAIvIBLE 


\ 


Hsmemakers,  who  thought  they  could  always  prepare  an  egg  dish  if  meat  and  fish  and 
poultry  supplies  were  low  on  their  markets,  certainly  prove  they  know  a  good  pro- 
tein food  when  they  see  one. 

Now,  as  the  slack  season  in  egg  production  approaches...  and  supplies  decrease,., 
homemakers  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  concerned  about  the  future  of  their 
stand-by  egg  dish.    Supplies  of  eggs  in  the  South-.vest  are  still  adequate...  esp^. 
cially  those  in  retail  channels...  but  in  some  of  the  large  northern  and  eastern 

consuming  centers  many  grocers  ar«  limiting  purchases  of 
eggs  to  a  dozen  or  half-dozen  per  customer.     These  limita- 
tions may  be  puzzling  to  homemakers  who  remember  that  eggs 
v/ere  on  the  surplus  food  list  last  spring  and  summer. 

The  reason,.. 

In  an  egg  shell,  here  are  the  answers  for  the  tight  supply, 
y     The  number  of  eggs  produced  so  far  this  yecr  is  a  bit  down 
/    from  last  year's  record.    IVIilitary  needs  are  increasing  though- 
/    lend-lease  requirements  are  down.    But  the  real  cause  for  the 

pinch  is  that  civilians  are  buying  eggs  at  an  abnormally  high  rate 
due  to  shortages  of  other  protein  foods...  chief ly  meat, 

, — .-i4js,V.'L  "While  production  is  down  from  last  year,  there  is  still 

^ ^  ^v^T^,^   away- above -aver age  supply  of  eggs.    For  some  figures  to 

prove  this  point...  about  126  million  cases  of  eggs  were 
available  to  civilians  last  year...  after  all  non-civilian  claims  were  filled.  In 
1945,  the  civilian  supply  will  equal  some  132  million  cases.     "Hiis  figure  is  partly 
supplemented  by  the  storage  and  dried  eggs  held  over  from  last  year. 

You  can  see  from  this  that  civilian  supplies  are  up  about  5  percent  over  last  year* 
V/hile  this  is  an  all-time  high,  it  still  does  not  match  demand  which  has  boomed  12 
percent  so  far  this  year.    Eggs  haven't  been  able  to  bear  the  demands  passed  on 
from  other  protein  foods. 

...  an  egg  a  day  "2^  pcpo-^a 

Here  are  som.e  other  figures  of  interest.  On  a  per  capita 
sharing  basis,  the  average  civilian  could  buy  366  eggs  this 
year,.,  15  more  per  person  than  v/as  used  last  year.  You'll 
notice  the  yearly  share  adds  up  to  about  an  egg  a  day.  But 
we're  not  spreading  our  demands  over  the  year  evenly.  Dar- 
ing the  first  half  of  1945,  civilians  will  probably  have 
eaten  about  205  eggs  each. 

looking  at  the  total  available  and  the  per  capita  share  for 
the  year,  this  means  that  about  161  eggs  are  left  for  the 
remaining  six  months.    In  other  words,  we  *r€  using  up  some 

supplies  that  ordinarily  go  into  storage  in  the  flush  period   r,.  v 

■for  use  in  the  winter  months.    Never  since  1916...  when  first  "Oy-'-'X 
cold  storage  figures  were  kept  for  eggs...  were  holdings  as  low, 


So  when  the  flush  season  passes* ».  from  July  on...  and   

we  depend  some  on  storage  eggs,  civilian  purchases  will  necessarily  have  to  return 
somevrfiere  in  line  with  the  366  eggs  available  per  person  for  the  year. 


SEEING  t)RANGE 


The  June  2  issue  of  Round-up  carried  a  story  about  the  very  favorable  crop  of  Calif- 
ornia Valencia  oranges  that  vou-ld  be  marketedi.this  ^£sar.    Maybe  you've,^  

had  difficulty  obtaining  oranges  al:"  youf*  lcyCKlr--prDduce  stand  and   

wonder  where  those  supposedly  abundant  or&nges-  are^  \ 

Jferketing  difficulties, . »  1 .  ' 


J 


The  record  crop  of  Valencias  will  reacli  the  market  when  certain  diffi-  \ 
culties  are  overcome.     In  the  first  place,  the  Valencias  in 
Southern  California  have  matured  very  irregularly.    Up  to /^t$/'?H 
this  time,  shipments  have  been  smaller  than  expected. 
Vifhat  with  the  Florida  oranges  just  about  all  marketed 
for  this  season  and  fewer  shipments  from  California, 
there  were  not  enough  oranges  to  meet  the  big  demand. 


Along  with  this  condition  there  were  not  enough  vrorkers  to 
pick  and  load  the  crop.     The  situation  was  further  complicated  because  early  crop 
potatoes  and  cantaloupes  from  California  competed  for  the  available  refrigerator 
car  space. 

More  labor  is  now  available  in  the  orchards  and  packing  plants  as  school  children 
supplement  adult  labor.     The  slack  will  gradually  be  taken  up,  but  it'll  be  a  little 
time  until  an  adequate  supply  of  oranges  appears  on  all  markets.     It's  well  to 
point  out  to  your  listeners  that  there 's  usually  a  two-week  lag  from  the  time  orange 
leave  the  shipping  points  until  they  reach  produce  stands  across  the  country. 


. ..  small  sizes  are  juicy  too  J 


The  Valencia  crop  from  California  is  estimated  to  be  6  million  boxes  larger  than 
that  of  last  summer;  so  the  summer  outlook  for  oranges  is  good.    But  stress  again 
in  your  broadcasts  that  practically  all  of  these  oranges  will  be  the  smaller  sizes 
...  though  just  as  juicy  on  a  per-pound  basis  as  the  larger  oranges. 


THINKING  OF  YOUR  SUGAR? 


Sugar...  if  not  on  the  tongue  literally  these  days,.,  is  there  figuratively  speak- 
ing.    HDmemakers  not  able  to  find  sugar  for  household  uses  are  really  worried  about 
extra  supplies  for  home  canning.     The  fact  is,  we  are  approaching  the  canning  sea- 
son with  rock-bottom  sugar  inventories  and  with  smaller  supplies  available  from 
domestic  and  foreign  crops. 

We  ate  more . . . 

But  why  will  the  amount  of  sugar  distributed  among  civilians  be  smaller  during  June, 
July  and  August  than  in  the  two  previous  quarters  of  1945?    It  seems  that  we  used 
more  sugar  than  was  budgeted  for  the  first  half  of  the  year.     This  is  true  both  for 
use  in  the  home  (because  of  early  cashing  of  coupons)...  and  for  industrial  users. 

War  needs  have  also  increased.     There  are  millions  of  men  in  the  services  and  longer 
supply  lines  to  feed.    Li^berated  peoples  in  Europe  want  to  obtain  sugar.  Even 
though  only  the  most  urgent  needs  of  these  people  can  be  met,  their  requirements  in- 
crease a  little  the  total  demand  on  short  supplies  available. 
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•••  imports  decreased  *.* 

Then  there's  the  all  important  matter  of  production.    It's  true  our  beet  sugar  pro- 
duction is  being  stepped  up,  but  there  is  still  competition  fi*om  other  crops  for 
the  same  acreage.    Labor  and  financial  returns  are  other  limi^tions  on  sugar  beet 
production.    V/hile  in  the  years  1935-39  about  24  percent  of  our  sugar  was  heme  grown, 
this  year  only  about  21  percent  of  our  sugar  will  be  cane  and  beet  sugar  produced  in. 
this  country. 

Puerto  Rico  supplies  about  12  percent  of  our  sugar,  and...  while  average  shLpments 
are  expected...  a  strike  there  during  the  grinding  season  resulted  in  some  loss  of 
supplies.    Hawaii  will  supply  about  12  percent.     Ihe  Phillipines,  which  used  to 
furnish  about  14  percent  of  our  supply,  sent  us  no  sugar  in  1944  and  probably  will, 
not  send  any  this  year.    Ifcre  than  half  of  our  sugar  comes  from  Cuba,  and  a  drought 
there  reduced  crop  prospects  by  many  thousand  tons. 

Because  of  smaller  production,  increased  war  demands  and  big  home 
use,  civilian  supplies  for  the  year,  Tdiich  were  estimated  at 
5, 400;, 000  tons  last  Ifovember,  -^iid  not  materialize.    Our  1945  civil- 
'•^^  ian  supply  as  revised  June  13,  will  be  5,092,000  tons...  quite  a 

cut»when  you  realize  that  civilians  in  this  country  consumed  over 
\\  6,000,000  tons  last  year. 

...  we'll  have  to  stretch  itJ 


I5B, 


on 


The  result  is  thr.t  civilians  mil  get  a  household  ration 
this  year  of  15  pounds.     That  five  pounds  of  sugar  from 
^.    stamp  36  will  have  to  last  from  May  1  to  September  1. 
/\       The  maximum  heme  canning  allowance  was  reduced  to 
\     15  pounds  per  applicant,  and  some  home  canners  will 
\\^  average  below  that  figure.    Also,  home  canners  may 

■  not  be  able  to  get  all  of  their  allotment  at  one 
)       time.    Local  rationing  boards  are  required  "to 

limit  the  sugar  they  issue  to  70  percent  of  the 
amount  issued  last  year. 

All  industrial  users  will  be  affected 
too.    With  certain  exceptions,  they  will 
be  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  amount 
they  used  in  the  third  quarter  of  1941. 
Manufacturers  of  cereal  products  will 
get  60  percent  of  the  amount  they  used 
in  that  quarter  of  1941,  and  pharmaceu- 
ticals... with  the  exception  of  cough 
drops...  \'all  get  110  percent  of  their 
third  quarter  of  1941  use.    Food  pro- 
cessors will  get  less  sugar  per  can  or 
other  unit  of  processed  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Y/hile  sugar  supplies  are  low,  everything 
is  being  done  to  see  that  all  claimants 
get  a  fair  share. 


PEACHES   »N  CANNING  SUGAR 

When  you  talk  peaches...  say  canning  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture...  spotlight: 


(1) 


(2) 


Choice  of  ripe, 
canning . 


fresh,  firm  fruit  for 


Gentle  handling  in  washing  and  peeling 
the  peaches. 


(3)    Sparing  the  sugar. 


In  brief,  here 's  the  peach  sugar-canning 
formula.    If  the  peaches  are  juicy,  add 
sugar...  half  cup  to  each  quart  of  un- 
cooked peaches.     Then  heat  the  peaches  to 
boiling  and  pack  in  their  own  juice.    Vfhen  the  " 

fruit  is  less  juicy,  drop  the  peaches  into  thin  to  medium  sirup,  boiling  hot,  and 
just  heat  through.     Tb  make  that  moderately  thin  sirup,  use  1  cup  of  sugar  to  2 
cups  of  either  water  or  peach  juice...  made  by  crushing,  heating  and  straining 
sound  peaches  too  soft  for  canning. 

lb  stretch  canning  sugar,  corn  sirup  may  replace  up  to  one-third  the  sugar...  mild- 
flavored  honey  up  to  one-half.     If  it  is  necessary  to  can  without  sugar,  cook  the 
fruit  in  its  own  juice,  or  add  just  enough  water  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  the 
pan. 


FLOSS  FINALE 

In  case  you've  wondered  what  happened  to  the  milkweed  floss  collection  you  helped 
promote  last  year...  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  the  job  was  done 
so  well  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  it.    Boys  and  girls  in  31  states  and 
Canada  collected  more  than  2  million  bags  of  pods.     This  will  yield  approximately 
1,650,000  pounds  of  floss,  which  is  enough  to  meet  government  needs  for  this  mate- 
rial.    So  the  message  on  milkweed  floss  is  that  there  will  be  no  collection  this 
year. 


SCARCE  AS  THEIR  TEETH 


Vilhen  will  there  be  more  chicken  at  the  meat  counters  of  the  nation?    Not  for  two 

or  three  months  yet...  especially  in  the  larger  cities.  .  ' 

Farmers  will  start  selling  fryers  in  increased  quantities  during  July,  but  a  large 
part  of  these  chickens  will  go  to  the  armed  forces  to  fill  urgent  demands.  In 
August  and  September  there  will  be  a  noticeable  improvement  in  supply.    During  these 
I  months  marketings  increase  seasonally  and  when  military  demands  can  be  filled  more 
easily,  there  will  be  additional  chicken  for  civilians. 

Tbday's  baby  chicks  for  your  holiday  dinner... 

At  present,  farmers  are  doing  all  tfiey  can  to  provide  more  chicken  for  meat  purposes. 
The  number  of  chicks  hatched  duripg  Ijtay  was  the  second  highest  on  record  for  that 
month. 


These  chickens  will  be  marketed  in  September  and 
later.     Then  the  number  of  eggs  set  in  May  was  60  per- 
cent larger  than  in  May  a  year  ago.     Ihese  eggs  will 
hatch  in  June  and  supply  the  chickens  for  holiday  eating. 
Andit  looks  now  as  though  farmers  will  keep  on  hatching 
as  many  chicks  as  possible  because  of  the  firm 
chicken  and  egg  markets. 


lUrkey  producers  are  also  out-stripping  their  past  efforts.    Even  after  large  mill- 
tary  orders  are  filled,  civilians  should  be  able  to  eat  more  turkey  this  winter  than 
ever  before. 


FIT  AND  FINISH 

At  a  recent  4-H  Club  fashion  show,  an  Extension  Clothing  Specialist  of  the  U.  S» 
Department  of  Agriculture  jotted  down  some  notes  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Junior  Miss  in  your  listening  audience  who's  trying  her  hand  at  home  Sevang  this 
summer . 


Here  they  are».. 

"Fit  and  finish  are  the  secrets  of  success  in  sewing.  A  girl's  off  to  a  good  start 
when  she  buys  a  pattern  that  fits  not  only  her  size  but  also  her  type,  which  may  be 
Junior  Miss,  Iteen-Age,  Misses  or  Vfomen'Se 

Impression  of  a  dress  is  likely  to  begin  with  the  neckline.    All  the  more  reason 
the  neckline  should  fit  well  and  be  nicely  finished.    Other  critical  spots  in 
fitting  are  the  shoulders,  the  sleeves,  the  bust  and  the  waistline. 

Darts  can  make  a  big  difference  in  the  fit.     Ihe  trick  to  a  well-finished  dart  is 
to  taper  it  off  gradually  at  the  point  and  to  finish  the  end  caret'ully  so  the  dart 
won't  work  open. 

Unlike  love,  the  hem  has  no  need  to  he  as  deep  as  a  well.  And 
finally,  there's  nothing  like  a  good  press...  a  continuous 
press  as  the  dress  is  being  made  and  a  thorough  press  from 
neckline  to  hem,  from  back  to  front  and  back  again. ,  .  to 
give  a  homemade  dress  a  couturiere  (koo-tu-ryar ' )  finish." 

...  just  ask  for  itl 


If  the  young  seamstresses  in  your  listening  audience 
would  like  more  pointers  on  home  sewing,  a  bulletin 
they  will  find  useful  is  called  "Fitting  Dresses." 
A  copy  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  tho  Office 
of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


FRESH  NOTES  ON  A  FRESH  SUBJECT 

With  garden  produce  beginning  to  come  in,  your  listeners  should 
welcome  the  latest  and  best  information  on  cooking  fresh  vegetables.     State  Ex- 
periment Stations  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  carrying  on 
a  Tnhole  chain  of  studies  on  cooking  fresh  vegetables. 
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The  already  established  rules...  speeding  vegetables  from  the  garden  to  the  kettle 
with  as  little  peeling  and  chopping  as  possible...  a  minimum  of  cooking  water.... 
quick  cooking  and  immediate  serving...  still  hold. 

The  soda  question. . . 


Another  point  the  research  workers  have  uncovered, 
also  in  connection  with  fast  cookini^,  is  about  '''' 
the  addition  of  soda  to  cooking  -.vater.    It  was 
strictly  "not  done" .    But...  they  a  i/. 

say...  with  certain  vegetables,  like^      /ft^sfn  Hi 
garden  peas,  a  very  tiny  bit  J\       tj  ^  //^jj 
of  soda...  if  you  tako  care  Jf\   .r^^'\.fi^^k^p  Wi 
to  keep  it  tiny  enough...    j'^^f.f^'  /-/.Vti/t,.  /      i  .  i,-/-./ 


can  help.     It  neutralizes  (p/".jy"^  v 
the  acid  in  cooking  water 
and  helps  the  peas  to  cook  '.A'.yV 
a  great  deal  faster.    For     /    '  ■ 
a  pound  and  half  of  peas 
...  that  very  little 

bit  of  soda  is  just  about  as  much  soda  as  can  go 
on  the  tip  of  a  teaspoon.    More  soda  makes  an 
alkaline  cooking  liquid.    And  if  vegetables  are  cooked  long  in  an  alkaline  solution, 
the  vitamins  in  them  are  destroyed. 


BEST  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGEIABLES 


Based  on  comparative  abundance  and  relatively  low 
price,  in  most  retail  markets  of  the  Southwest,  as 
reported  by  the  War  Food  Administration. 


Tomatoes  continue  to  lead  the  Vifar  Food  Administration's  parade  of  best  fresh  food 
buys  this  week  with  vitamin-rich  carrots  and  flavorful  onions  close  behind.  This 
nutritious  trio  is  the  southwest  homemaker's  present  keynote  to  good-tasting,  whole- 
some meals  that  are  easy  on  the  budget, 

Irish  potatoes  continue  to  increase  in  popularity,  while  lettuce,  corn  and  cabbage 
are  still  good  buys  in  many  localities. 

Other  vegetables  trailing  along  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  but  available  in  suffi- 
cient supply  to  add  variety  to  summer  menus,  include  turnips  and  squash,  calory, 
greens  and  peas. 

In  the  fruit  group,  peaches  moved  forward  and  tied  with  oranges  for  first  place. 
Watermelons  made  the  list  for  the  first  time  this  season  and  held  second  place 
along  with  grapefruit  and  apricots.    Rhubarb  and  plums  trailed  along  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  with  pineapples,  blackberries  and  lemons. 

Peaches  are  expected  to  climb  higher  on  the  list  during  the  next  fev/  vreeks.  Peak 
movement  ffom  Arkansas...  as  well  as  from  the  heavy  producing  southeastern  states 
...  is  expected  during  the  first  three  -weeks  of  July.    Peak  Texas  movement  follows 
toward  the  last  of  that  month...  while  the  Colorado  peak  will  probably  fall  in  late 
August  and  early  September. 


ARK/JTSAS : 
COLORADO: 

KANSAS: 


"BEST  BUYS"  AT  KEY  riARKETS 
Little  Rock....  squash,  lettuce,  California  oranges 


Denver . 


cauliflower,  roasting  ears,  lettuce,  onions,  green  peaSj 
potatoes,  spinach,  tomatoes,  apricots,  watermelons 


LOUISIANA: 


NEW  MEXICO 


Tope  kg.   peaches,  apricots,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  carrots 

Vfichi ta  •  lemons,  oranges,  pineapples,  apricots,  rhubarb,  water- 
melons, carrots,  lettuce,  onions,  tomatoes,  potatoes 

Shreveport » . . . «  corn,  squash,  new  potatoes,  green  beans 

New  Orleans  . . . «  tomatoes,  peaches,  carrots 

Albuquerque . . .  ♦  dry  onions,  fresh  peas,  cucumbers,  turnips,  celery, 
Gallup  and  rhubarb,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  radishes,  grapefruit, 

Santa  Fe  oranges 

Las  Cruces.....  cabbage,  onions,  carrots,  celery,  squash,  oranges, 
grapefruit 

Clovis  and.....  cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  dry  onions,  lettuce, 
Roswell  tomatoes,  grapefruit,  oranges,  celery 

Oklahoma  City.,  corn,  carrots,  onions,  peaches,  blackberries,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  watermelons 

Fort  Worth. . . . .  beans,  beets,  carrots,  corn,  mustard,  onions,  peaches, 
blackeye  peas,  plums,  spinach,  tomatoes,  turnip  greens, 
watermelons 

Houston  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  tomatoes,  peaches, 

plums 

YOU  CAN  HELP 

This  week's  jump  in  peach  popularity  at  southwest  markets  is  significant  for  two 
reasons:     (1)     It  heralds  the  approach  of  one  of  the  largest  peach  crops  in  history 
at  a  time  when  many  other  foods  are  scarce;     (2)     It  presents  a  challenge  to  home- 
makers  who  want  to  fill  their  pantry  shelves  with  food  for  next  winter.    On  page  5, 
you  will  find  some  suggestions  for  canning  peaches  with  a  minimum  of  sugar.  To 
further  help  homemakers  take  advantage  of  the  large  peach  crop  this  year,  the  V/ar 
Food  Administration  has  the  following  bulletins  on  home  preservation  for  distribu- 
tion upon  request: 

Pickle  and  Relish  Recipes 
Making  Velva  Fruit  at  Home 
Oven  Drying 
Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Ifow  to  Prepare  Fruits  and  Vegetables  for  Freezing 


CKLAHOIA: 


TEXAS: 


Broadcasters  can  contribute  substantially  to  the  nation's  food  supply  next  winter  by 
calling  attention  to  these  bulletins.     Tell  your  listeners  to  request  them  from  ths 
War  Food  Administration,  425  Vfi.lson  Building,  Dallas  1,  Tfexas. 


IN  ffllS  ISSUE 

A  "PEELING"  FBUIT  SIDRY. ..  about  peaches,  especially  for  homemakers 

CANNING  CAUTIOIIS   to  make  kitchens  safo  for  maximum  output 

SIHJATION  ALMOST  NORMAL  on  supplies  of  home  canning  equipment 

PACK  UP  YOUR  OVim  KIT  if  you  want  your  pantry  filled  for  winter 

IN  TA.LL  GLASSES  •  civilian  tea  supplies  increased  for  1945 

ASIDES  ON  IIEAT  civilians  to  get  more  of  the  available  supply 

CHICKEN  ON  THE  GOAL  LINE  a«  increased  supplies  for  hospitals 

FOR  TVilD...»  food  shopping  and  cooking  helps  for  the  brand-new  bride 
FREEZING  THE  G.  I.  MILK  DRINK....  so  he  can  taste  fresh  milk  sooner 
BEST  FRESH  POOD  BUYS....  peaches,  carrots,  tomatoes,  squash,  onions 

FEATURE  lEESE  tha  nation's  plentiful  food  list  for  July 

GET  OUT  AND  HOE   to  keep  those  Victory  gardens  growing 

War  Food  Administration 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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A  "FEELIHG"  FHJI T  STORY 

The  home  canning  schedule  for  the  next  few  weeks  is  a  "peach" 
of  a  one.    Our  ten  southern  states  are  shipping  26  inillion 
bushels  of  peaches  to  laarket  this  year.    "When  you  realize 
the  1934-43  average  from  this  area  was  16  million  bushels, 
you  can  do  a  little  arithmetic  and  see  the  crop  this  year 
represents  an  increase  of  about  65  percent. 

We  need  this  year's  record  peach  crop',. . 

It's  a  recognized  fact  that  commercially  canned  fruits 
will  be  limited  this  winter  because  of  high  military 
demands.    Also  frost  damage  in  some  of  the  northern 
states  during  the  spring  has  cut  down  yields  of  eastern  grapes,  sour  cherries,  plums 
and  apples.    So  this  bumper  crop  of  peaches  is  all  the  more  welcome  since  it  will  in- 
crease cur  fruit  supplies. 

These  southern  peaches  are  now  moving  quite  heavily  to  market.     They  are  expected  to 
be  at  produce  stands  in  heaviest  volume  from  July  15  to  August  10.    During  the  peak 
period  of  shipments,  the  commercial  canneries  will  be  working  at  top  speed.    But  due 
to  limitations  of  labor  and  sugar,  canneries  will  not  be  able  to  handle  anywhere 
near  all  the  supplies  available. 


but  homemkers  must  help  save  it. 


If  every  homemaker  v^dio  is  able  to  buy  some  of  these  peaches  would  can  a  bushel  or 
more,  it  would  make  quite  a  dent  in  this  supply.    As  for  the  homemaker  who  is  won- 
dering how  her  sugar  ration  will  hold  out,  tell  her  that  5  pounds  of  sugar  will  be 
adequate  sweetening  for  a  bushel  of  peaches. 

A  bushel  of  peaches  yields  about  18  to  24  quarts.  By 
following  the  wartime  canning  rule  of  one  pound  of  sugar 
to  4  quarts  of  finished  fruit,  the  homemaker  would  only 
need  5  pounds  of  sugar  for  20  quarts  of  peaches.    We  are^^ 
enclosing  a  Pact  Sheet  on  peaches  with  this  issue  of 
Round-up  to  give  you  additional  tips  for  your  listeners  ^' 

...  watch  your  local  supply 

The  southern  peaches  so  far  have  gone  to  all  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  in- 
to a  few  western  states.    Ifeirkets  in  the  Southwest  are  drawing  supplies  largely  from 
Texas  and  Arkansas,  but  some  Georgia  peaches  have  been  sold  in  New  Orleans  and  are 
going  as  far  north  as  Chicago.     If  a  check  of  your  local  market  reveals  none  of  these 
southern  crop  peaches  available,  you'll  want  to  study  the  chart  on  page  2  of  the  en- 
closed Fact  Sheet  for  peach  shipments  to  your  area, 

CAKNINO  CAUTIOUS 

Observance  of  National  Farm  Safety  Week  has  been  set  for  July  22-28*  It  mil  be  a 
good  time  to  talk  about  guarding  against  accidents  in  home  canning.  Here  are  some 
suggestions  from  canning  specialists  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Number  one  peril  in  home  canning  is  oven  canning...  a  method  which  has-been  thorou^- 
ly  discredited,  first  because  it  is  dangerous,  and  second  because  food  put  up  that 
way  may  not  keep.    So  warn  your  listeners  against  oven  canning. 
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Some  "Do's"  as  woll  as  "Don*ts"»»« 

Ihe  smart  home  Conner  takes  precautions  to  prevent 
accidents.    For  exeanple,  she  inspects  the  jars 
carefully  for  cracks  and  other  defects  before  she  « 
begins  canning.    She  arranges  the  kitchen  and 
her  canning  work  so  that  she  doesn't  need  to 
carry  hot  Jars  very  far  and  take  the  risk  of 
having  them  explode  in  her  hands.    If  it  is 
necessary  to  move  the  jars  while  they  are 
Still  hot,  she  places  them  in  a  pan. 


When  she  uses  the  pressure  canner,  the  careful  homemaker  slides  the  canner  instead 
of  trying  to  lift  it  away  from  the  heat.    She  lets  the  pressure  go  to  zero  and  then 
opens  the  potcock  slov/ly  to  let  the  steam  out.    When  she  opens  the  canner,  she  tilts 
the  lid  so  that  it  acts  as  a  shield  and  protects  her  face  from  steam  burns. 


SimTlCN  ALMOST  NORMAL 


So  that  you  can  keep  your  listeners  posted  on  the  home  canning  equipment  supply, 
here  arc  some  pertinent  comments  from  a  survey  made  recently  by  the  Extension  Food 
Preservation  Specialist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Enough...  we  hope... 

1)  Because  pressure  canners  are  being 
purchased  about  as  rapidly  as  the 
dealers  receive  them,  it  may  appear 
they  a  re  not  coming  to  the  market 
at  all,  but  the  WPB  reports  the  pro- 
duction. ..  (630,000  pressurw  canners 
were  authorized  for  1945)...  is  only 
slightly  below  schedule. 

2)  lack  of  steol  has  slowed  up  the  out- 
put of  water  bath  canners  but 
some  companies  have  equipped  gal- 
vanized wash  boilers  with  racks  so 
they  can  be  used  for  canning  purposes. 

(3)  Although  both  jar  rings  and  closures  are  expected  to  be  available  in  adequate 
amounts,  there  likely  will  be  no  more  zinc  caps  than  were  on  thfe  market  last 
year. 

(4)  .Because  of  labor  shortages,  factories  won't  be  able  to  go  into  capacity  pro- 
duction of  half-pint  Jars,  even  though  restrictions  have  been  lifted  on  the 
gize  of  glass  jars  that  may  be  made. 


...  Ihis  is  important! 

<^ist;one  more  canning  equipment  note.    Remind  home  canners  that  the  success  of  their 
product  will  depend  in  part  on  an  accurate  pressure  canner  guage.     If  they  have  not 
had:  the  gauge  checked  this  year,  or  if  they  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  inaccurate, 
th^y  s,hou  Id . . .  by  all  means...  have  the  pressure  canner  gauge  checked. 
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PACK  UP  YOUR  OWN  KIT 

The  commercial  pack  of  fruits'find  vegetables  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  ail" 
needs  despite  the  fact  the. -army  is  reducing  'i'ts-''''^''' ' 
anticipated  requirements.  '  IJiese  reduc-  '^■''^'y^^^iJ^.■^':^-^'^ 
tions  of  course,  will  mean  more  canned'" 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  civilians  tlaan 
would  otherwise  have  been  available,  but 
every  effort  should  be  continued  to  con- 
sejrve  food  and  prevent  waste. 

Less  of  these  for  civilians... 


This  year  all  processed  red  sour 
cherries  will  go  to  the  armed  forces. 
Civilians  will  also  get  a  smaller 
share  from  the  1945  pack  of  applesauce, 
plums  and  apricots  than  they  did  last  year. 
In  the  vegetable  line,  civilians  will  get  less  processed 

sweet  corn,  sauerkraut,  and  pumpkin.  And  they  will  find  only  about  the  same  amount 
of  canned  asparagus,  peas,  spinach  and  lima  beans  as  from  the  1944  pack. 

So  you  see,  if  the  homemaker  wants  variety  and  more  complete  supplies  this  coming 
winter  she'll  take  advantage  of  fresh  produce  available  at  her  local  market  or  from 
her  victory  garden  and  do  some  home-canning. 

IN  TALL  GLASSES 

fUth  the  arrival  of  summer,  tea  becomes  a  refresher  note  in  the  menu  of  more  people. 
On  a  year-round  basis,  the  heaviest  per  capita  tea  consuming  areas  are  in  New 
England  around  Boston  and  in  the  midv/est  around  Chicago.     Ihe  other  sections  of  our 
country  step  up  their  demands  during  the  summer  in  the  form  of  iced  tea. 

Good  news  for  the  thirsty... 


"While  we  'ro  not 
in  this  country 
order  is  large. 


quite  the  tea  drinking  nation  that  Great  Britain  is,  the  use  of  tea 
had  been  progressively  increasing  until  the  war  and  our  total  tea 
Last  year  we  drank  about  72  million  pounds  of  tea.    Enthusiasts  of 
this  beverage  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  1945  supply  for  civil- 
ians will  be  about  85  million  pounds...  fairly  near  the  pre-war 
demand...  though  it  will  all  be  black  tea. 


You  get  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  tea  we  drink  when  you 
realize  liiat  the  contents  of  the  familiar  one-fourth 
pound  package  of  loose  tea  make  about  50  cups  of  hot  tea. 
The  use  of  tea  packed  in  individual  bags  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly popular  because  of  the  convenience  in  serving. 
And  in  this  form  probably  there  is  a  saving  because  the 
measurement  is  more  exact. 


here's  where  it  comes  from 


Of  course,  our  tea  imports  were  larger  before  the  war.  Prior  to  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  we  got  tea  from  India,  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  China,  Formosa  and  even  Japan.  . 
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Our  only  two  sources  during  the  war  have  been  India  and  Ceylon.    V/ith  practically 
all  the  united  and  neutral  nations  depending  on  these  two  countries,  it  v;as  necessary 
...  through  the  Combined  Food  Board...  to  divide  tea  on  an  international  basis. 

The  Vifar  Food  Administration  early  in  the  v/ar  took  steps  to  assure  fair  distribution 
of  the  limited  supply  in  this  country.     Itea  packers  were  given  quotas  restricting 
their  deliveries  to  a  certain  percentage  of  their  1941  deliveries.    Due  to  an  im- 
proved supply,  the  17ar  Food  Administration  in  January  of  this  year  suspended  these 
quota  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  tea  from  packers  to  wholesalers. 


ASIDES  OF  MEAT 


After  July  1,  federally  inspected  slaughterers...  these  who  can  ship  meat  over  state 
lines...  have  been  allowed  to  reduce  the  amount  of  moat  theyare  required  to  set 
aside  for  military  and  other  government  needs.     Ihis  means  more  of  the  currently  mar- 
keted meat  will  be  available  for  civilians. 


Hiese  reductions  v/ere  possible  because  the  military  and  other 
government  purchases  of  meat  were  high  during  the  period  v;hen 
more  cattle  were  marlceted.     Now,  during  the  season  when  meat 
production  is  lower,  their  purchases  are  curtailed  to  make  a 
more  even  distribution  of  this  food  to  civilians. 

If  you  want  to  be  specific... 


About  half  of  the  Good,  Choice,  and  Commercial  cuts  of 
beef  were  formerly  set  aside  for  government  needs.  Under 
the  amended  war  food  Order  only  30  percent  of  these  cuts 
\\  will  now  be  set  aside.     Ihe  set-aside  regulation  appli- 
cable  to  Utility,  Canner  and  Cutter  grades  of  beef  vail 
■:-}..>/. /-—^i  be  reduced  from  75  percent  to  65  percent.     The  veal  take 


^.V^'T/'^^^^C^-^  •'^^  been  reduced  from  35  to  30  percent...  and  lamb  from 

'--^7,V^^ii^*V!^    -.  (20  to  15  percent.     The  quantity  of  bacon  to  be  set  aside 


-4Jn,s\  }'/}'/}   for  government  claimants  has  also  been  cut  by  about  20 
^  percent. 

'  '  CIIICKEIT  AT  WE  GOAL  LIIIE 

f 

The  armed  forces  are  making  slight  seasonal  reductions  in  the  amount  of  chickens 
they  buy  from  major  commercial  broiler  areas.     Ihese  broiler  areas., •  which  have 
the  type  of  poultry  most  desired  by  the  armed  forces  for  export...  are  located  in 
the  Atlantic  Coast  states  and  in  Arkansas,  Oklahcma  and  Missouri. 


Especially  for  hospitals... 


Since  last  December  the  armed  forces  have  been  buying  most  all  of  the  chickens  mar- 
keted in  these  areas  under  a  V/ar  Food  Administration  set-aside  Order.    Under  the 
modified  Order,  all  poultry  marketed  in  these  areas  will  still  be  processed  in 
accordance  vdth  Army  specifications.     Then  the  army  vdll  take  70  percent  of  an  esta- 
blished goal...    that  goal  being  based  on  production  in  a  40-hour  v;cek  • 

Any  chicken  processed  above  the  goal  may  be  released  by  the  War  Food  Administration 
to  the  processor  for  sale  to  civilians.    Processors  are  being  requested  to  give  pre- 
ference to  civilian  hospitals. 
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FOR  ivro  -  ^ 

As .©ntrepreneuse  of  a  small  new  business,  the 
JUne  bride  in  your  listening  audience  welcomes 
infonnation  on  what  makes  the  wheels  go  round 
in  a  well  run  hme .    One  of  her  big  problems  is 
learning  how  to  shop  and  cook  for  two  so  that 
she  and  her  husband  have  well-balanced  meals 
at  a  price  they  can  afford  to  pay.    As  every 
smart  homemaker  knows,.,  meal  planning  is  both 
art  and  a  science.    It  involves  knowledge  of 
the  foods  we  need  and  how  to  buy  and  pre- 
pare them  wisely. 

Here's  help... 


lb  help  the  bride  and  all  of  those  who 
cook  for  two,  mtritionists  of  the  U.  S.' 
,   Department  of  Agriculture  have  prepared  a 
folder  called  "Pood  For  TVro".     Told  in  the 
story  of  a  typical  young  couple,  the  folder 
shows  hov/  meals  may  be  planned  so  that  they  are 
nutritious,  varied  and  at  reasonable  cost.     Ih9r©|q  f 
a  check  list  of  the  kinds  of  food  needed  for  energy' • 
and  good  health.    And  there  are  tips  for  wise  shopping  . 
and  for  making  use  of  leftovers. 

As  a  special  service  to  Directors  of  Tfomen's  Programs,  vie  have  a  free  copy  of  "Food 
For  Two"  for  ynu  at  our  Area  Office.     Just  write  and  request  your  bulletin  from  the 
7/ar  Food  Administration,  Office  of  Marketing  Services,  303  Vaison  Building,  Dallas 
1,  Texas. 

Since  our  Area  Office  supply  is  limited,  tell  your  listeners  they  may  obtain  a  copy 
of  "Food  For  Two"  free  of  charge  by  writing  to  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  ^ 

FREEZING  IHE  G.  I.  MILK  DRINK 

Fresh  milk?     That's  one  of  the  first  food  requests  our  service  men  make  on  retirom 
ing  to  the  United  States.  I 

Many  of  our  wounded  service  men  are  getting  their  first  taste  of  fresh  milk  a  bit 
before  they  return  to  the  homeland...  thanks  to  the  development  of  a  new  frozen 
milk.    Under  this  new  method,  fresh,  high  quality,  whole  milk  is  quickly  frozen 
at  a  very  low  temperature  and  held  at  a  low  temperature  until  ready  to  use. 

A  taste  of  home... 

Usua;lly  this  frozen  product  is  shipped  in  quart  or  half-pint  paper  containers. 
¥\lhen  it  is  thawed  out  it  has  the  natural  appearance,  flavor  and  taste  of  the  original 
product.     There  is  no  separation  of  the  butterfat  and  the  bacterial  count  remains  low 

Before  the  quick  frozen  whole  milk  was  developed,  hospital  ships  like  overseas  troops 
...  were  dependent  on  milk  made  from  dried  whole  milk  powder.    Vi/hile  the  dried  mjH^ 
had  all  the  food  values  of  fresh  fluid  milk,  the  frozen  milk  seems  to  approach  ijiore 
nearly  the  taste  of  the  original  product. 
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BEST  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FHJITS  AND  VEGETkBLES 

Based  on  comparative  abundance  and  relatively  low 
price    in  most  retail  markets  of  the  Southwest,  as 
reported  by  the  War  Food  Administration 


jf  Peaches,  carrots  and  tomatoes  are  this  week*s  best  fresh  food  buys  at  Southwest 
3t||  markets,  according  to  the  1/fer  Food  Administration.    Carrots  and  tomatoes  are  old- 
i|  timers  on  the  list,  but  peaches  have  spurted  into  the  lead  within  tlie  last  ten  days, 
ri  (jlimbing  steadily  as  supplies  from  this  year's  record  crop  increase. 

Ij  This  means  more  sliced  peaches  for  cereal-pepper-uppers  in  the  r.K>rning,  and  plenty 
,  of  peaches  for  salads,  frozen  desserts  and  pies  at  lunch  and  dinner...  as  well  as 

peaches  for  canning,  pickling,  preserving  or  drying  for  use  next  vdnter  vihcn  the 
,(  fresh  supply  is  a  thing  of  the  past.     The  shortage  of  sugajr  is  no  excuse  for  letting 

peaches  go  to  waste.  Drying  takes  no  sugar  at  all,  while  honey  and  corn  sinap  may 
j,  be  used  for  part  of  the  sugar  in  pickling  and  canning,,,  or,  if  necessary,  peaches 

may  be  canned  the  old-fashioned  way  without  any  sweetening. 


Peaches  originally  came  from  China  where  they  were  known  nearly  3000  years  before 
Christ.    In  early  Chinese  literature  peaches  are  mentioned  as  the  earthly  means  of 
translating  man  into  immortality.     The  peaches  hcmemakers  put  up  this  summer  will 
be  one  moans  of  keeping  our  nation  well  fed  so  that  v/e  can  continue  to  fight  side 
by  side  with  China  in  her  struggle  for  existence. 

J i  Other  good  buys  in  the  Southwest  this  week  include  squash,  cabbage,  onions  and 
ct  lettuce.     Ihe  fruit  group  is  also  represented  by  oranges,  apricots,  plums,  pine- 
apples, cantaloupes  and  watermelons,  all  of  which  are  available  in  good  supply  at 
scattered  markets. 

"BEST  BUYS"  AT  KEY  FiARKETS 


ARK^^NSAS : 


Little  Rock... .»  lettuce,  California  oranges,  carrots 


COLORADO:       Denver,,,.......  lettuce,  asparagus,  cabbage,  celery,  tomatoes,  eherriee 

KANSAS:  Topeka  peaches,  pineapples,  apricots,  lettuce,  cabbage 

Vjfichita t ,  citrus  fruit,  apricots,  peaches,  plums,  carrots,  let- 

^  tuce,  onions,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  radishes,  turnips 

LOUISIANA:      New  Orleans  onions,  cabbage,  peaches 

Shreveport.  corn,  tomatoes,  mustard  greens,  turnip  greens,  squash 

NEW  MEXICO  :    Albuquerque « . . . .  lemons,  oranges,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  watermelons 
Gallup  and  cantaloupes,  beets,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  peas,  potatoes, 

Santa  Fe  squash 

Las  Cruces  oranges,  grapefruit,  cabbage,  carrots,  squash,  onions, 

celery 

Clevis  and......  oranges,  grapefruit,  dry  onions,  cabbage,  carrots, 

Ro swell  squash,  celery 
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OKIAHOlkiA:       0 klahoma  Ci ty « . » «  beets,  cantaloupes,  carrots,  corn,  cucumbers,  peachef, 

peppers,  pineapples,  tomatoes,  watermelons 

TEXAS:  Fort  Worth  beets,  cantaloupes",  carrots,  corn,  cucumbers,  onions, 

peaches,,  peppers,  pineapples,  squash,  tomatoes,  wateii 
melons  'mm 

Houston   potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  tomatoes,  peachef; 

FEA.TaBE  THESE 

Many  of  "tdie  food  stars  on  southwest  grocers'  shelves  this  week  are  also  making  name^ 
for  themselves  on  a  national  scale.    Cabbage,  tomatoes,  carrots,  and  peaches  are 
listed  among  the  foods  expected  to  be  in  plentiful  supply  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  during  July.    And,  of  course,  liberal  quantities  of  locally- 
grown  vegetables  vri.ll  be  available  in  most  areas. 

In  addition,  the  national  list  of  plentiful  foods  for  July  includes  apple  butter, 
citrus  marmalade  and  jellies,  together  mth  grape,  plum  and  fig  jams;  drj'^-mix  soupa, 
dry  edible  peas;  soya  flour,  grits  and  flakes;  wheat  flour;  macaroni;  spaghetti; 
noodles,  and  oatmeal. 

GET  OUT  AND  HDE 

Your  listeners  viho  planted  Victory  gardens  back  in  the  spring  may  need  a  little  exh 
couragement  about  this  time  of  the  year.    You  can  help  to  keep  these  important  food 
producers  interested  in  their  job  by  taking  "tiie  words  out  of  Paul  C.  Stark's  mouth 
and  urging  folks  to  "get  out  and  hoe", 

Paul  C,  Stark...  you  probably  remember*.,  is  V^FA's  new  Ifome  Food  Supply  Director. 
IE.S  advice  to  35  million  Victory  gardeners  to  "get  out  and  hoe"  comes  on  the  heels 
of  a  survey  of  the  home  food  supply  situation,  which  makes  it  clear  that  civilians 
cannot  expect  very  much  in  tlie  way  of  commercially  canned  foods  next  winter. 

This  aeans  that  pantry  shelves  must  be  stocked  with  hojie  canned  foods..-,  and  hone 
canning  this  year  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  home  food  production.     In  other  wonjs, 
the  solution  to  the  food  problem  is  not  merely  to  "tighten  our  belts"...  but  to 
"get  out  and  hoe".     Ihere 's  plenty  of  time  to  replant  o.r  enlarge  Victory  gardens 
that  are  already  under  way...  and  to  make  plans  for  cool  weather  gardens  to  provide 
fresh  vegetables  this  fall  and  winter. 


And  v^le  you're  urging  your  listeners  to  keep  their  Victory  gardens  growing... 
you'll  also  have  an  opportunity  to  point  out  the  need  for  taking  good  care  of  garden 
implements  and  other  equipment.    For  instance,  the  same  sunshine  that  makes  the 
garden  grov;-. . .  makes  the  garden  hose  grovr  old. 

Garden  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  suggest  liiatthe  hose  | 
should  not  be  left  stretched  out  in  the  hot  sun  day  after  day.    After  the  hose  is 
used,  it  should  be  drained  and  coiled  carefully  in  a  shady  spot,  or  put  away  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.    And  if  the  hose  is  kept  in  the  garage...  it  must  be  kept  away 
from  oil  or  gasoline  which  rot  the  rubber. 

Garden  tools  should  always  be  cleaned  and  put  away  after  use.  3Jiis  care  not  only  I 
keeps  them  in  better  condition,  but  also  helps  prevent  many  accidents  caused  by  ' 
leaving  shovels,  rakes,  hoes,  and  other  implements  "sharp  side  up". 


